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PREFACE TO VOL. XIV. 


TaeEre will be found in this volume several papers of 
considerable interest, though not immediately connected 
with each other ; more particularly on the early camps 
and earthworks of “ Ancient Arwystli in Montgomery- 
shire,” on “ Berw and the Hollands of Anglesey,” the 
“Index of Llyfr Coch Asaph,” and on the “ Original 
MS. of the Liber Landavensis.” 

The series of papers on the “ Domestic Architecture 
of South Pembrokeshire” is concluded in it; but it is 
earnestly hoped that the author will undertake similar 
researches in the other counties of Wales, and will 
record them in the pages of the Journal. 

The very valuable “Contribution towards a Cartu- 
lary of Margam” is also brought in it to a completion, 
serving as a model of the manner in which such 
researches should be carried on, and throwing great 
light on the history of Glamorganshire. 

Particular attention is cailed to papers by the Hon. 
W.O. Stanley and Mr. Albert Way, on “ Ancient Inter- 
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ments and Sepulchral Urns found in Anglesey and 
North Wales,” and also on the “ Remains of Ancient 
Circular Habitations and the Relics associated with 
them in Holyhead Island.” These papers, which are 
admirably illustrated by Mr. Blight, form two of the 
most distinctive features of the present volume. 

The Editorial Committee desire to tender their thanks 
to all contributors for their hearty and effectual co- 


operation. 
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ANCIENT ARWYSTLI. 


Tue old historical cantref of Arwystli previous to the 
time of Henry VIII formed part of Meirionydd, and 
included the three commots of Uwch-coed, Is-coed, and 
Gwerthrynion, but by the statute passed in the twenty- 
seventh year of that monarch’s reign, the latter commot, 
which included five extensive parishes, was to form 
part of the new county of Radnorshire, and the remain- 
ing portion of the cantref was taken from Meirionydd 
to constitute a part of Montgomeryshire. These two 
commots form the ecclesiastical deanery of Arwystli, 
and the modern hundred of Llanidloes, embracing within 
their limits the seven parishes of Llangurig, Llanidloes, 
Trefeglwys, Llandinam, Carno, Llanwnog, and Pens- 
trowed. Some of the ancient remains in these parishes, 
forming the south-western portion of Montgomeryshire, 
are the subject of the present paper. 

That portion of Arwystli lying to the north of theSevern 
was, in the time of the Britons, peopled by a portion of 
that nation or collection of tribes which went under the 
generic name of Ordovices. According to Camden they 
were so called because the River Dyfi ran through their 
territory —“* Ar-Dyfi” — upon the Dyfi, but a later! 
writer is more happy in his conjecture, that the Ordo- 
vices were so denominated in allusion to their moun: 

1 The late Eliezer Williams. 
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2 ANCIENT ARWYSTLI. 


tainous situation, and that the name was a general term 
applied to those clans or septs which inhabited the 
mountainous district of North Wales. Camden speaks 
of them as a “ courageous and puissant nation, being 
inhabitants of a mountainous country, and, receiving 
vigour from their native soil, they continued the longest 
of any unconquered by the Romans.” That the Britons 
of Arwystli deserved the high eulogium passed upon 
them by the old antiquary, may be gathered from the 
manner in which they resisted the advance of the Ro- 
mans; the numerous remains scattered over the dis- 
trict, radiating from Caersws as their centre, bearing 
ample testimony to the nature of what ultimately proved 
to be a futile struggle maintained by them against the 
aggressors. 

Caractacus, when pursued by the victorious Romans 
under Ostorius Scapula, took refuge in the mountainous 
country of the Ordovices, and there made his last stand 
in defence of his country. The attempt to identify the 
site of this battle will probably continue to afford a cer- 
tain kind of fascination, which will prove too powerful 
a stimulant to allow archeologists to follow the excel- 
lent advice proffered by Mr. Wright at the Ludlow 
Meeting of 1852, viz., “ that it was one of those fruitless 
discussions which they had better avoid.” Since Pen- 
nant and others pronounced so ‘strongly against the 
possibility of Caer Caradoc being the place attacked by 
Ostorius, the claims of Coxwall-Knoll, advocated by Sir 
R. C. Hoare, Sir R. I. Murchison, and several others, 
seem, notwithstanding the strong case made out in 
favour of the Breidden Hill by Mr. Ffoulkes, to receive 
the largest share of public favour. But one of our first 
antiquaries, the learned author of Salopia Antiqua, after 
a thorough examination of the various sites suggested, 
states it as his opinion that Cefn Carnedd, near Llan- 
dinam, “‘ presents very well founded claims to take pre- 
eminence of all the foregoing claimants.” Mr. Harts- 
horne advocated the claims of Cefn Carnedd before the 
late Mr. Davies had conducted the excavations at 
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ANCIENT ARWYSTLI. 3 


Caersws, and, as if anticipating the results (which have 
greatly strengthened its claims to pre-eminence), he 
writes, “ What is more likely than that having gained 
a victory on the spot, they should choose the scene of 
their glory as the one of all others most agreeable as a 
habitation of the colonists?” 

With this passing allusion to the claims of Cefn Carn- 
edd to be the site of this battle, and referring the 
reader to Mr. Davies’ paper’ for an- account of Caersws, 
I shall proceed to describe briefly the earthworks and 
some other ancient remains to be found in the cantref 
of Arwystli. 

The Moat.—About a mile and a half to the south-east 
‘of the site of the Roman station at Caersws, and about 
half a mile to the south from the railway station at Moat- 
lane Junction, lies the earthwork, styled on the ordnance 
map, a moat. ‘This, perhaps, after Cefn Carnedd, is the 
most interesting of the outlying works in the vicinity 
of Caersws. It contains three distinct parts : the first, 
at the southern end, consists of a very high conical 
mound, rising some fifteen or sixteen yards above its 
surrounding fosse, and measuring 190 yards in circum- 
ference. On its summit is a level space which measures 
about 16 yards by 13. ‘This mound has given rise to 
much conjecture relative to its age and object. There 
appears to be no doubt that it is of more modern con- 
struction than the rest of the camp, being apparently 
the site upon which the Welsh, after the departure of 
the Romans, erected one of their wooden castles. At 
present the mound is covered with trees. It projects 
slightly on its northern side into an enclosure of rectan- 
gular form with its corners slightly rounded, which 
measured 70 yards from north to south, and 55 from 
east to west, and is surrounded by a strong rampart 
with an outer ditch. The space thus enclosed has been 
converted into an orchard, and to this fact we probably 
owe its preservation. The modern entrance was doubt- 
less its ancient porta. The height of the agger above 


1 Arch. Camb. for 1857, pp. 151-172. 
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the surface of the orchard is 5 feet, its breadth at the 
top 12 feet, its height above the surrounding fosse 15 
feet. Adjoining this second part of the work is a se- 
cond rectangular enclosure which is of much larger 
dimensions than the first, measuring no less than 200 
yards from north to south, and 110 from east to west, 
its boundaries being marked by a modern ditch and 
fence. The ancient vallum is still in places broad and 
high, bearing on its eastern side some fine old oaks, the 

rowth of centuries. This enclosure commands a view 
of Cefn Carnedd, the vales of the Severn and the Carno, 
and the entrenchment on Gwynfynydd Common. The 
farm and outbuildings marked on the accompanying plan 
as occupying the southern extremity of the enclosure,’ 
are not alluded to by Pennant, who visited the spot about 
the year 1780. The writer was at a loss to account 
for this apparent oversight, until he saw upon a stone 
inserted in one of the pine ends of the house, the initials 
D. K. (David Kinsey), accompanied by the date 1796. 
This camp, in all likelihood, was the Castra Zstiva of 
Caerstvs, and not the work on Cefn Carnedd, as was 
conjectured upon the occasion of the visit of the Asso- 
ciation to the latter in 1866. 

Upon the western side of the first enclosure is the 
field known as Rhos Ddiarbed, the traditional scene of 
a sanguinary’ battle at which no quarter was given. 
The tradition related by the late Mr. Davies, in his 
paper on Caersws, bears a strong resemblance to the 
legend of Estrildis and Gwendolene, as given by Geof- 
frey of Monmouth. Mr. Morgan, in his Venedotia and 
Cambrian History, has, with the assistance of old Oliver 
Matthews, given this tradition a “local habitation,” by 
establishing the palace of this primitive “ Fair Rosa- 
mond” at Caersws! The same writer, without con- 
descending to give us authorities for his facts, treats us 
to the following narrative in explanation of the appella- 
tion “ field of no quarter.” 

“‘Here one hundred of the gens, or tribe of Conan of 
Meirionydd met by challenge to fight out a feud with the same 
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number of the gens of Gwion Benarw of Ceredigion, no quarter 
to be given or asked by either party. The agreement was as 
far as it could be, observed. The two hundred fell either dead 
or so wounded as to be incapable of inflicting further injury on 
each other. Gwion being slain, his side was pronounced van- 
quished, and such of his followers as survived, his son in- 
cluded, were surrendered as prisoners to Conan, who, himself 
grievously disabled, was borne back on a litter to his hall at 
Penllyn on Bala Mere.”} 


Mr. Morgan then proceeds to give an account of the 
manner in which the feud was healed by Gloiné or 
Galena, the daughter of Conan, falling in love with and 
marrying the son of her father’s hereditary foe ! 

About three quarters of a mile to the east of the 
Junction Railway Station, is another fortified post, also 
marked on the ordnance map as a moat. It is situated 
on the grounds of Bron-felen, the residence of J. P. 
Davies, Esq., and consists of a small conical mound 
situated at the extremity of an elevated ridge or tongue 
of land divided into two by a fosse. Immediately in 
the rear of it is the high hill called Cefn Nith. This is 
supposed to have been an exploratory station in con- 
nexion with Caersws, its situation being admirably 
suited for this purpose. 

Guwynfynydd Earthwork.—Upon the left bank of the 
Severn, about a mile to the north-east of Caersws, on 
the summit of Gwynfynydd Common, in close proximity 
to the Roman trackway leading to the north, is an en- 
trenchment bounded by a single fosse and vallum. It 
is nearly circular in form, measuring ninety yards in its 
longer diameter, and about eighty-five in its shorter. 
Its position commands a view of the vale of the Severn 
and the lower portion of the valley of the Carno. This 
also is supposed to have been an outpost of Caersws, for 
it has been ascertained that the Romans made camps of 
this form as well as square or rectangular ones. 

Cefn Carnedd,—This work has already been described 
more than once,’ so that it will only be necessary here 


1 Venedotia, p. 84. 
® Salopia Antiqua, p. 63, and Arch. Camb. for 1866, p. 540. 
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to notice it very briefly. It occupies the whole sum- 
mit of Cefn Carnedd, a hill of considerable height, 
which commands the entrance of the upper vale of 
the Severn on the right, and of the valley of the 
Carno on the left. It is equally distant from the vil- 
lages Caersws and Llandinam, and may be ascended 
from either, the ascent from the Llandinam side being 
perhaps the easier of the two. It is one of the largest 
camps in the county, nearly oval in form, lying in the 
direction of south-west and north-east, and measuring 
650 yards by an average breadth of 200. The enclosed 
space occupies an area of about 25 acres. About 150 
yards from its western end a rampart runs at right 
angles to its longer diameter, dividing the camp into 
two unequal portions, the smaller, from the nature of 
the ground, being the stronger of the two. At the op- 
posite end, where the hill slopes more gently towards 
the river, there are no less than three broad deep 
ditches, with their accompanying ramparts, evidently 
pointing out the direction whence its occupants ex- 
pected the attack. Though no systematic excavation 
has been carried on within the limits of the camp, part 
of a sword and a fine quern have been dug up by some 
labourers. The site was well selected, the hill com- 
manding a view of the approaches for a great distance 
on all sides, and embracing the villages of Caersws, 
Llanwnog, Trefeglwys, and Llandinam, the distant Plin- 
limmon, together with the Van, Pen-y-gaer, and the 
post on Pen-clun. 

Gaer Fechan.—Gaer Fechan (small fortress), a name 
given it probably in contradistinction to the larger 
camp on Cefn Carnedd, occupies the summit of a ridge 
of high ground on the left bank of the Severn, a mile 
and a quarter to the south of Cefn Carnedd, and about 
three quarters of a mile to the south-west of Llandinam 
Railway Station. It is, or rather was, a pentagonal 
camp of great strength, described by Pennant as a 
*‘ British post surrounded by a number of fosses, from 
one to five, as the strength or weakness of the parts re- 
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quired.” When the writer visited the spot, the old en- 
trenchment was occupied by a farm-house and out- 
buildings erected in the year 1863. Portions of the 
ramparts and fosses could be traced in the rear and 
front of the house. This hill commands a most plea- 
sant view of the vale of the Severn, and the Llandinam 
hills. Whether Pennant’s conjecture of its being a 
British post is accurate or not, is a matter which cannot 
now be determined. Its position favours his opinion, 
and of its not forming one of the series of works which 
were probably constructed by Roman engineers on the 
high ground which lies between the Severn and the 
Taranon, for the double purpose of protecting their 
communications by means of the trackway passing 
through the vale of Trefeglwys, and of serving as posts 
of observation. Remains of two of these works still 
exist. 

Clois-y-Bank Earthwork.—The first is on a field be- 
longing to a small farm known as Clois-y-bank, about 
a mile to the south-west of Cefn Carnedd, and about a 
mile and a half to the north-west of Gaer-Fechan. Its 
position is marked on the little sketch map which illus- 
trates Mr. Davies’ paper on Caersws, and is there styled 
an entrenchment. Sufficient vestiges remain to pro- 
nounce it to have been originally a small rectangular 
work of considerable strength, requiring little artificial 
aid, the approaches being precipitous on all sides except 
the western, which is strengthened by a deep fosse and 
high vallum. The camp lies almost north-east and - 
south-west, and measures about 90 yards by 45. When 
the present occupant of the farm first ploughed the 
site, he discovered an immense quantity of stones at the 
western end, which he removed for building purposes, 
In his opinion they formed a portion of an old wall, 
and he further stated that much stone still lies buried 
there beyond the reach of the plough. This work com- 
mands a view of the route of the Roman trackway, and 
of the south-western end of Cefn Carnedd. 

Pen-y-Castell.—The second station lies about a mile 
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and a quarter to the south-west of the latter, and about 
three miles distant from the town of Llanidloes, on the 
farm of Pen-y-Castell Fach, occupying one of the sum- 
mits which overlook Liyn Ebyr,a beautiful sheet of 
water covering from 50 to 60 acres. This earthwork 
consists of a circular mound, level on its top, with the 
exception of what appears to have been once a low 
agger round its edge. It is about 28 yards in diameter, 
surrounded by a ditch varying from 10 to 16 feet deep. 
In the rear of the mound may be traced the outline of 
a rectangular entrenchment, with two of its sides nearly 
obliterated by cultivation. Enough, however, of its 
third side remains to give an approximate idea of its 
form and extent. Like the work on Clois-y-Bank it 
lies in the direction of north-east and south-west, and 
measures about 110 yards by a breadth of about 90. 
From its elevated position it commands an extensive 
and pleasing view, the two earthworks next described 
being plainly visible from here. A few fields distant 
lies a piece of turbary known as Rhos-y-beddau (the 
moor of the graves), apparently an ancient burial-place. 

Prof. Babington, in his notice of a similar work 
(Arch. Camb. for 1852, p. 25) at Penlan Castle, after 
discussing the question of the relative ages of the cir- 
cular fort and the rectangular enclosure, without pro- 
nouncing decidedly, seems inclined to the belief that 
the former was the later construction. His arguments 

'seem applicable to the mound and entrenchment at the 

moat near Caersws, but the regularity of the circular 
‘structure at Pen-y-Castell militates somewhat against 
his inference, and inclines the writer of these lines to 
the opinion that the mound and rectangle in the present 
instance are the work of the same people. 

Pen-y-Castell (No. 2).—Two miles to the west of the 
last work, across the vale of the Cerist, lies another 
post bearing the same name on the summit of a small 
hill, which might be said to overhang the small farm of 
Liywn-llys, in the township of Manledd, in the parish 
of Llanidloes. This camp seems to have been an ex- 
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tensive one, pentagonal in form, pointing in the direc- 
tion of the brook, which runs at the base of the hill. 
The northern portion has been under cultivation for at 
least thirty years, so that the limits of the work in this 
direction cannot very well be made out, but that portion 
which has not been ploughed up is in good preservation. 
As nearly as could be ascertained its measurements 
were in its longer direction about 200 yards by a 
breadth of about sixty. The sides which form the apex 
of the pentagon are very precipitous, and require no 
fortifications to secure the camp in this direction, but 
on the side nearest the Van the slope is more gradual, 
and the engineer constructed a line of works, consisting 
of an.agger and fosse, at a distance of about 30 yards 
from the main line of defence, in a direction parallel to 
it. Like most of the earthworks noticed in this paper, 
this commands a view of a vast extent of country, em- 
bracing the beautiful vale of Trefeglwys as far as the 
neighbourhood of Caersws. One of the farms near the 
earthwork is known as Lluest-wen (fair encampment). 
Although not of the usually accepted orthodox rect- 
angular form, several reasons lead the writer to con- 
jecture that this is a Roman work. The site, on a mo- 
derate eminence sufficiently elevated to protect it against 
a surprise, together with its proximity to the brook, is just 
the kind likely to be selected by a Roman engineer ; 
while its inconsiderable height, as compared with the Van 
(which is 1576 feet), in its immediate vicinity, would lead 
the Britons to reject it. From its construction the occu- 
pants of the camps evidently expected the attack from 
the direction of the mountain, whither the Britons were 
likely to retreat, and it is hardly to be expected that 
they would have a post of these dimensions in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of their camp on Pen-y-Clun. 
The regularity of the design and structure, the simi- 
larity of its form to the well ascertained Roman work 
at Caer Leb ; the identity of its name with the un- 
doubted Roman post near Llyn Ebyr; and lastly, it 
seems the last link of the chain of works connected 
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with Cefn Carnedd which was occupied by the Roman: 
after the defeat of the Britons; all tend to point out its 
Roman origin. Should further proof be needed, it 
may be found in Godwin's English Archeologist’s Hand- 
book, at p. 23, where the following passage occurs :— 


“The two former (the Castra exploratoria and @stiva) were 
constructed with more or less care according to the strength of 
the enemy, or the remoteness of the new camp from the genera! 
base of operations ; and they assumed great irregularities of 
form, as induced by the necessity of circumstances or the nature 
of the ground. They were generally built on heights, and 
have left their traces, and frequently their generic name Castra 
(Anglicé ‘Castle,’ and it may be added Welsh Castell) on many 
of our principal hills.” 


Pen-y-clun Camp.—The British post alluded to in the 
last paragraph is rather more than a mile to the west- 
ward, accommodating its form to the crest of a high 
isolated hill above Pen-clun farm. It is situated nearly 
three miles to the north-west of Llanidloes, on the right 
hand side of the old road leading to Machynlleth. The 
precipitous nature of the ground protects the entrench- 
ment upon its northern and eastern sides, and that portion 
of the hill which faces the vale of the Cerist consists of 
number of natural platforms ranging one above the 
other, and admirably adapted for the purposes of de- 
fence. Yet to make this part of the hill secure, a cir- 
cular line of works, consisting of a fosse and agger, 140 
yards in length, stretching from one slope to the other, 
has been constructed. Eighty yards to the north-west 
of this line another stronger rampart and fosse almost in 
the form of a horse shoe, forms the inner enclosure of 
the camp. The space thus enclosed is nearly level, 
sloping slightly to the west. On the latter side the hill 
slopes very gradually, and therefore required extra 
works; accordingly, at a distance of 40 yards from the 
last mentioned line is a similar strong agger and deep 
fosse, extending from the vicinity of the old Machynlleth- 
road in a semicircular sweep across the hill to a point 
where the nature of the ground needs no artificial as- 
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sistance to render the approach inaccessible. The 
entrance is on the western side, and is strongly protected. 
A good view of the work may be obtained from the old 
road at a short distance in its rear. Near the base of the 
hill stands a small farm, now called the Bit-fal, which is 
evidently a corruption of the old Welsh word Bud-wal, 
which, according to Dr. O. Pugh, signifies an encamp- 
ment. ‘The beacon stations upon Rhydd-Howel and 
Plinlimmon can be seen from here. 

A carn formerly existed on Bryn-tail hill, about half- 
a-mile to the west of the entrenchment, but no traces of 
it now exist. 

Pen-y-Gaer.—On the summit of a high hill, called 
Pen-y-Gaer, situated behind the farmstead of Crywlwm, 
rather more than a mile to the south-west of Penclun, 
is an elliptical rampart of loose stones, connected by 
local tradition with Druidic rites. This wall or rampart 
is in some places several yards broad, and from two to 
three feet high. The stones which compose it are not 
large, few of them weighing more than two or three 
hundredweight. The enclosed space measures 75 yards 
in its longer diameter, and 55 in its shorter. An inner 
circle is said to have existed, but no traces of it are now 
to be seen. Immense quantities of the stones are being 
continually removed for the construction of “dry walls,” 
which form the fences of these exposed hill tops. Stones 
are plentiful in the neighbourhood, so that there is no 
necessity for this wanton destruction of these hoary old 
records of the. past. To this same cause we doubtless 
owe the disappearance of the Bryntail Carn. 

In a plantation on the adjoining farm of Bryntail are 
large masses of detached rocks which lie in such fan- 
tastic forms, that it is not surprising that the country 
people of the vicinity ascribe their origin to those in- 
dustrious manufacturers of antiquities—the Druids. 

The Dinas.—On the left-hand side of the mountain 
roadway from Llanidloes to Machynlleth (a road con- 
jectured to be identical with an old British trackway), 
near the fifth mile stone, stands the massy isolated 
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hill known as the Dinas. It rises precipitously to a 
great height ou its southern and eastern sides where 
its base is washed by the river Clywedog, while it 
slopes more gently towards the turnpike-road. This 
side of the mountain is defended by two strong lines of 
works, which originally extended some 800 yards round 
the north-western slope of the mountain, being distant 
from each other from 100 to 150 yards, varying ac- 
cording to the nature of the ground. Nearly the whole 
of the two aggers of this extensive camp remain, their 
construction being precisely the same as those on Pen- 
clun-hill. The entrance was from the north-east, which 
is the most accessible part of the mountain. The space 
enclosed is between 800 and 900 yards long, and about 
250 yards broad, covering an extent of more than 40 
acres. Reference to the ordnance map will show the 
advantageous position occupied by this the largest camp 
in the county, which defended the approaches to the 
fastnesses of Plinlimmon, whither the Britons retired 
when driven from their positions in the low country. 
From the summit of the hill the spectator may enjoy 
one of the most extensive and varied panoramic views 
in the neighbourhood—where fine views are the rule, 
not the exception. 

At the south-eastern foot of the Dinas on a small 
farm, called the Merllyn, there is a tumulus of circular 
form, with a radius of 50 feet, and an elevation of from 
8 to 10 feet. It is composed of loose stones mixed with 
earth. Large quantities of stone have been removed 
and used for building a barn on the opposite bank of 
the Clywedog. This partial demolition did not bring 
any relics to light. 

Group of Tumult.—On a plateau washed by the upper 
waters of the Clywedog and its right-hand tributary the 
Afon Llwyd, about two miles to the north-west of the 
Dinas, there is a group of five tumuli. The first of these 
is situated between the farms of Dolydd-Llwydion and 
Nant-yr-hafod. In form it is similar to that on the 
Merllyn field, but its dimensions are smaller, its radius 
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being 36 feet, its height 10 feet. Upon making a small 
hole in its top it appeared to be composed of earth and 
stones mixed together. 

The second tumulus, known as Clap-Mawr, lies about 
half-a-mile to the north-east, and occupies the summit of 
a gentle elevation. The rising ground which was chosen 
for its site has probably given it its name, for the arti- 
ficial portion, both in form and dimensions, is similar to 
that near Nant-yr-hafod. This mound, to judge from 
its prominent position, was probably used as a beacon 
station. Traces of excavations are to be seen in this 
barrow. A passage, 16 or 18 feet long, and some 8 or 
10 feet wide, has been made, with what results could 
not be learned. The writer heard that human bones, 
weapons, etc., had been discovered, but failed to trace 
the report to any reliable source, nor could he ascertain 
by whom, or at what time, the passage alluded to was 
made. 

About 500 yards to the north-west of Clap-Mawr, on 
a field belonging to Liwyn-y-gég farm, is another tumulus 
which appears originally to have been a counterpart of 
the others, but having been cultivated like the rest of 
the field in which it stands, for a number of years, its 
elevation has become inconsiderable. When visited it 
was covered with a crop of oats. 

On the grounds of Dol-Guwyddy!, the Dol-Gwyddel (or 


1 In speaking with a gentleman of the neighbourhood about the 
derivation of this name and the probable history of which it is a me- 
mento (vide Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd), the writer received 
another explanation of the word which perhaps would not be out of 
place if inserted here in the form of a note. If pronounced as Mr. 
Jones spells it, Dél-gwyddel, the people of the neighbourhood would 
scarcely recognise it, their pronunciation being Dél-gweidd-il or 
gwaudd-il, which, in my informant’s opinion, is a corruption of Dol- 
gwaedd-mil, which might be rendered literally ‘‘mead of the shout 
of the thousand.” This conjectural meaning would appear rather too 
far-fetched to be the true one were it not supported by evidence de- 
rived from the names of places in its immediate vicinity, such as 
Cefn-lle’r-gwydd, a corruption of Cefn-lle’r-gwaedd, literally, “‘ ridge 
of the place of the shout.” Maes-maen-trishol, a corruption of Maes- 
maen-tri-schol, Anglice, the ‘field of the stone of three skulls.” 
Upon the other side of the valley are two small farmsteads, called re- 
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Gael’s Mead) of the Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd, 
about 300 yards to the north of the mound mentioned 
in the last paragraph, are two other tumuli, situated 
about 80 yards distant from each other, on a ridge over- 
looking the Clywedog. In form and size they are very 
similar to those already described.! 
Cefn-Cloddiau.—The Dinas was not the only work 
constructed to defend the approaches from the low 
grounds into the mountains, for at a distance of a mile 
and a-quarter to the north-west are the remains of 
another entrenched camp advantageously situated on a 
tongue of high ground which juts into the glen and 
commands the upper end of the Llawr-y-glyn valley. 
The best preserved portion of this work is in a field be- 
longing to a tenement called Cefn Cloddiau (Ridge of the 
Ditches), the remainder is in an adjacent field belonging 
to the Pandy farm. The earthwork has been under 
cultivation from beyond the memory of the inhabitants 
of the vicinity, and so thoroughly has the plough done 
its work that it is impossible to trace accurately its de- 
sign and extent. From its position it is natural to sup- 
pose it to have been constructed with a view to watching 
the Romans, whose trackway must have left the glen 
for the mountains at a point not far distant from here. 
Remains on the Gribbin.—A little less than a mile to 
the north-west of Cefn-Cloddiau, upon the summit of a 
precipitous hill called the Giribbin, whose base is washed 


spectively Lluest-duallt (encampment on the dark ascent) and Llwest- 
fedw (encampment of the birches). These names taken in conjunc- 
tion, their being in the immediate vicinity of fortified posts and 
tumuli, seem to indicate that the spot was the scene of a struggle be- 
tween contending thousands, whose shout gave the name to the mea- 
dow. It is quite possible that Mr. Jones’s Gael were participators in 
the struggle. 

1 The plateau alluded to is not the only unconsecrated burial-ground 
on these spurs of Plinlimmon, for at a distance of a quarter of a 
mile from the Dél-gwyddyl tumuli, on the left bank of the Clywedog, 
near the little mountain hamlet of Staylittle, is situated the ‘ quaker’s 
garden,” or cemetery of that sect. They had formerly a place of 
worship at Llanidloes. The burial-place consists of a square piece 
of ground measuring about twelve yards each way, enclosed by a rude 
stone wall, the graves being arranged in three parallel rows. 
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by the Taranon, are traces of entrenchments, which, 
however, are not of sufficient strength to be of much 
service for defence; they are more probably remains of 
ancient mining operations. Tradition states that the 
Romans worked lead mines in the neighbourhood of 
Llawr-y-glyn, and upon the opposite side of this very 
hill a vein of lead ore was discovered, and, to some ex- 
tent, worked within the last few years. This fact con- 
firms, in some degree, the truthfulness of the above 
conjecture. 

The Roman Trackway and the Remains connected with 
tt—Mr. Hancock, in his paper “On the Roman Roads 
of Montgomeryshire,” which appeared in the volume 
published by the Association in 1848, p. 91, conjectured 
that the road leading from Caersws to Maglona went by 
Trefeglwys, but Mr. Longueville Jones, the late Mr. 
Davies, and others, have indicated its true course up the 
valley of the Carno, while that laid down on the 
Ordnance map, which trends in a westerly direction, 
passing the village of Trefeglwys a little to the north, 
appears to have been constructed for the purpose of 
connecting Caersws with the lead mines which were 
worked in the upper portion, and upon the borders of 
the parish of Trefeglwys. The roadway has been traced 
as far west as a field belonging to the Church House, 
situated about quarter of a mile to the north of Tre- 
feglwys Church. This is the most westerly point at 
which the earth has been removed and the pavement 
which constitutes the upper layer of the road laid bare. 
Its breadth at this point is nearly six yards. It disap- 
pears in a boggy tract of land known as Sarn-y-glyn 
(Causeway of the glen) on the adjacent farm; and at a 
point a little further west its route is supposed to become 
identical with the present cartway leading from Trefeg- 
lwys to Llawr-y-glyn (Floor of the glen). Of the five 
erect stones whith existed some thirty years ago in the 
vicinity of the village of Trefeglwys, and which are 
supposed to have some connection with the old cause- 
way, two alone occupy their original position—those 
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described by Mr. Hancock, which are still to be found 
on the fields belonging to the Cyffiau and the Ffinant. 
Trefeglwys utilitarians have removed the one which 
formerly stood at the east end of the church, and have 
converted it into a post for the gate which opens into 
the churchyard. The stone upon Glangwden farm, 
described by Mr. Longueville Jones as a MaenCol(?), and . 
that upon Talgarth farm have been removed and de- 

stroyed. The latter stone for some time resisted all 

efforts at its destruction, and only succumbed to powder. 

The attention of the energetic Secretary of the new club 

formed in Montgomeryshire has been called to the reck- 

less destruction of these and similar historical relics, and 

it is to be hoped that the efforts made for their future 

preservation will prove successful. 

Higher up the valley, about a mile and a-half to the 
west of Trefeglwys, on the grounds of Cil-Haul, are to 
be seen the remains of an old smelting-house similar 
to that mentioned by Mr. Davies as having been dis-- 
covered at Caersws. Numerous small flakes of lead and 
large quantities of slag or dross were found among the 
cinders and débris scattered around the old furnace. 
One of Lewis Glyn Cothi’s poems shows that the neigh- 
bouring hill, called the Forest, though now quite desti- 
tute of trees, was as late as the fifteenth century covered 
with wood. So that every facility existed here for the 
conversion of the ore, brought thither from the hills 
higher up the valley, into pigs for more convenient con- 
veyance. That the Romans were stationed at this spot 
seems to be placed beyond a doubt by a most remark- 
able ‘find” of coins in close proximity to the old fur- 
nace. In the year 1835 one of the horses of the farm, 
while scampering over the ground and kicking up the 
earth with his heels, disinterred an earthen vessel (which 
was unfortunately broken to pieces by the operation), 
filled with silver coins. Mrs. Bennet, the mother of the 
present occupant of the farm, kept them in a jug some- 
what larger than a pint, which they nearly filled. When 
any visitor expressed an interest in the coins she used to 
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empty them out upon a table, and invite him to help 
himself to those he liked best. By this means they soon 
became scattered over the district. Mr. Bennet, of 
Glan-yr-avon, has in his possession what he conjectures 
to be a British coin, together with silver pieces of the 
following Cesars: Julius, Vespasian, Domitian, Adrian, 
and Antoninus. These form a portion of the Cil-haul 
coins, and are, for the most part, in a good state of pre- 
servation. A bronze spear-head, about four and a-half 
inches long, has also been discovered on the Cil-haul 
grounds, which are only separated from the supposed 
route of the trackway by the small river Taranon, which 
presents no obstacles to its being crossed easily except 
when its bed is filled by a freshet. 

The road quitted the glen about half-a-mile to the 
west of the little hamlet of Llawr-y-glyn. Its most 
direct route for Dylife, where remains of Roman mining 
operations have been discovered, would be along the 
modern cart-road which goes by the foot of the earth- 
work on Cefn-Cloddiau, but the line indicated by local 
tradition is identical with the cart-track on the left bank 
of the Taranon, which leads to the peat grounds on the 
neighbouring moor, and which is commanded by the 
Gribbin-hill mentioned previously. There are indica- 
tions of an ancient roadway—British or Roman—having 
at one time taken this latter route; for there is a house 
on the immediate left of the cart-track, called Tyn-Sarn 
(House in the Causeway), and further on upon the hill 
the names Sarn-Fawr and Sarn-Bigog occur. There also 
existed formerly two erect stones in the neighbourhood 
of the road; the one nearest the valley was called Car- 
reg-y-Sticcan (from a mark upon it which is said to have 
resembled a spoon), and the other Carreg-Hir. The 
writer failed to find any traces of the former, and what 
was commonly called Carreg-Hir he found to be a small 
erect stone three or four feet high; but after a little 
searching, what appears to be the true Carreg-Hir was 
discovered partially embedded in the ground near the 
spot indicated on the Ordnance map. ‘This stone mea- 
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sures about thirteen feet in length, and four feet six 
inches in its greatest breadth. Beyond these indications 
the writer failed to discover further vestiges of the old 
roadway. 

Carneddau.—The “Mountains of Carno” form part of 
a plateau which lies between the Taranon on the south 
and south-east and the Afon Carno on the north and 
north-west, stretching from west to east a distance of 
about six miles, by a breadth of between two and three. 
This plateau, compared by Pennant with Gilboa, is rich 
in historical associations connected with the early his- 
tory of the principality ; it seems to have been a chosen 
fighting and burial ground from the “primitive ages of 
antiquity.” In its western part are to be found what may 
now be fairly termed the ruins of several carns and circles, 
the most interesting being those of Twr-Gwyn-Maur, 
which, in all probability, gives its name to the district. 
For in the Life of Gruffydd ap Cynan the following 
passage occurs, which seems to have escaped Messrs. 
Morgan and Davies, for they do not allude to it in their 
account of the Carnedd:— 

‘Now, the mountain on which the battle was fought is 
called by the people of the country the Carn Mountain, that is 
to say, the Mountain of the Carnedd; for in that place is an 
immense carnedd of stones, under which was buried a champion 
in the primitive ages of antiquity.” 

This immense carnedd was Twr-Gwyn-Mawr, which 
was opened by the late Local Secretary for Mont- 
gomeryshire. ‘The passage quoted above, and the re- 
mains discovered at the opening, clearly prove that this 
carn existed anterior to the time of the first of the two 
later battles on the Carno mountains. As Mr. Davies 
and his fellow-labourers left it with its inside turned 
out, so it remains at present. Would it not be well to 
place some memorial stone upon the site—one simply 
stating when it was opened, and by whom. 

About 150 yards to the south-east are the remains of 
two small stone circles, each about 18 feet in diameter, 
and not more than two yards apart from each other ; 
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and about 100 yards further in the same direction is a 
larger one, about 45 feet in diameter, with traces of a 
much smaller inner circle in its north-east part, plainly 
visible. A quarter of a mile to the south-west of this 
circle lies what remains of Twr-Gwyn-Bach, which has 
been opened at a time which dates back beyond the 
memory of the oldest frequenter of the mountain. The 
epithet “gwyn,” (white) applied to these carns, seems to 
be derived from a white lichen which covers the stones. 
A short distance from Twr-Gwyn-Bach is the site of 
another carn, the name of which, Twyn-gosod, has been 
preserved, though the stones which formerly composed 
it have been entirely removed. 

The nature of the remains for which this plateau is 
famous is preserved in the name of the small river Cerniog 
(a corruption of the word Carneddog, which signifies 
abounding with carns) which rises in their midst, and 
flows by two farms, to which it imparts its name, into 
the Carno river. 

The remains connected with the northern slope of the 
plateau have already been described by Mr. Morgan in 
his paper “On Carno” (Arch, Camb., 1853, p. 1). The 
writer did not visit its eastern and south-eastern sides, 
which are not destitute of vestiges which plainly indi- 
cate it to be worthy of investigation. 

The Earthwork on Rhyd-yr-Onen.—One of the most in- 
teresting and best preserved earthworks of Arwystli 
remains yet to be described. It is situated upon a 
small farm called Rhyd-yr-Onen, about three miles to 
the south-west of the town of Llanidloes, in the upper 
part of “‘ Cwm-glyn Brochan.” It occupies a small tri- 
angular plateau elevated some sixty feet above two deep 
rapid brooks which flank it upon either side, and which 
unite at its apex. These brooks form a natural moat 
on two of its sides, and if dammed up near their junc- 
tion would materially aid in defending the position. 
The third side is defended by a broad deep ditch, and 
very strong rampart of earth, which stretch from one 
edge of the plateau in the direction of the —_— 
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brook for a distance of about 240 feet. The rampart is 
covered with oak trees. Ata distance of 150 feet from 
the outer ditch is another deep broad fosse, which sur- 
rounds a large circular mound measuring 520 feet in 
circumference, and between 40 and 50 higher than the 
ditch. There is a flat space on its summit which covers 
about 200 square yards. The space situated between 
the mound and the junction of the brooks is occupied 
by two platforms separated from each other by a deep 
broad fosse ; the platform nearest the mound is some 
three or four feet higher than the other. That portion 
of the work lying between the outer agger and the 
mound is cultivated. An entrance—to all appearance 
modern—broad enough for carts, being made at this 
end. 

Local tradition states the work to be a great barrow, 
but the conductors of the Ordnance Survey held another 
opinion, and in all probability the correct one, when 
they pronounced it to bea moat. It is probably the site 
of one of those wooden castles which figure so promi- 
nently in the early history of the Principality. ‘There 
is much in its form and position that is similar to the 
site of Owen Cyfeiliog’s castle at Tafolwern. 

The farm upon which it is situated is now the pro- 
perty of the North and South Wales Bank; it is, how- 
ever, advertised for sale. We hope that its purchaser 
will carefully preserve this interesting relic. 

Domen-y-Giw.—A mile to the south-west by west of 
Rhyd-yr-Onen, and rather more than a mile to the 
north of the village of Llangurig, on the crest of a high 
tract of moorland which here forms the line of water- 
shed between the tributaries of the Wye and the Severn, 
is a tumulus known locally as Domen-y-Giw. It is a 
low flat mound about 60 yards in circumference and 
about three yards in elevation. From the vast extent of 
country which it commands it was most probably used 
as ‘a beacon station. The view from it embraces the 
Plinlimmon Carneddau, with Cader Idris in the dim 
distance on the north-west ; to the north may be seen 
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the Arran; the horizon on the east being bounded by a 
belt of mountain masses stretching from the Arran to 
the Breidden Hill and Long Mynd; while the Kerry 
hills and Rhydd-Howel limit the view on the south-east. 
In front, the town of Llanidloes nestling at the foot of 
Pen-rhiw, with the sinuous Severn winding through the 
valley, forms a pleasant picture. To the south-west 
are the Llangurig Esgairs, with their carns, and the 
beautiful Wye winding pleasantly through the wooded 
farms at their feet until it is lost among the hills of 
Radnorshire. 

Llangurig Carns.—Rather more than three miles to 
the west of the village of Llangurig, on the summit of 
Esgair-Ychion, formerly stood a carn, denominated on 
the ordnance map, Caerau. ‘The stones which formed 
it have been removed for the purpose of building an 
adjacent outhouse. 

Another carnedd, known as Carn-Bulch-y-Cloddiau, 
lies half a mile to the south by west from the site of 
the first. It is a circular heap of stones about 35 yards 
in circumference, the stones in the centre of the mass 
being piled up to the height of about six feet. It is 
situated upon one of the summits of the Esgair, and 
commands a most magnificent and extended prospect. 

A mile and a quarter to the south-east of the second 
carn, and about three miles and a half to the south- 
west of Llangurig, is an artificial ridge several hundreds 
yards long and between 30 and 40 broad, lying in the 
direction of north and south, apparently composed of 
stones which are in part covered with grass, a portion 
of its borders being protected by stones regularly placed 
upon their edges. Upon its crest are two carns, the 
smaller one about 5 feet in elevation and about 37 
yards in circumference. Eighteen yards to the north 
of this is a larger carn some 8 feet high and 57 yards 
in circumference. A little further in the same direction 
are a great number of loose stones scattered about, 
some of them very large, and are to all appearance the 
remains of another carn. Were it not for the carns on 
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its summit, the ridge might be taken for an entrench- 
ment. It is styled a Cist-faen on the ordnance map. 

Carn-y-Groes is situated a little more than a mile 
to the south-east of the Cist-faen on one of the hills 
which overlook the picturesque little vale of the Der- 
nol. The greater part of the carn is low and covered 
with grass, but the stones in the centre are piled up in 
a heap 7 feet high and about 6 yards in circumference. 
All the before mentioned carns, Plinlimmon and Cader 
Idris, can be seen from here. 

Remains near the line of road on the Llandinam Hills.— 
This line of road leads from Llandrindod by Abbey- 
Cwm-Hir, through Bwleh-y-Sarnau (Pass of the Cause - 
ways), over the mountains by Polin-Groes-Du and the 
Giant’s grave to Caersws. The route is almost identical 
with that of an old British trackway. Within the 
limits of the parish of St. Harmon are several tumuli 
which have been noticed in Williams's History of Rad- 
norshire. ‘Three quarters of a mile to the north-west of 
the carn known as Crugyn-Terfyn (situated on the 
boundary line between Montgomeryshire and Radnor- 
shire) is a tumulus known as Pegwns-Fach. The mound 


- is covered with grass and moss, nearly circular in form, 


being about 70 yards in circumference and 7 feet in ele- 
vation. The carns on Esgair- Ychion are visible from here. 
Rather more than half a mile to the north-east by 
north, on the highest peak of Rhydd-Howel, at an eleva- 
tion of 1919 feet, is a tumulus known as Pegwns- Fawr. 
It consists of a low mound some 56 yards in circum- 
ference and 3 feet in elevation, upon which was erected 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago, for the purposes 
of triangulation, a second mound of conical shape, upon 
a stone foundation. This has, within the past years, 
been reduced from its original height of 16 feet to an 
elevation of 9 feet. In its centre is a pole some 6 yards 
long, which has been used for signalling purposes ; this 
beacon station commands a most extensive view. 
About a mile to the north, is another circular mound 
about 52 yards in circumference and five feet in height, 
known as Domen Du. It is overgrown with grass. 
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Near the finger post marked on the ordnance map as 
Polin-groes-Du, which is only a few yards from the road, 
is a mound of small stones and earth, 36 yards in cir- 
cumference and 4 feet in elevation. 

A mile to the west of Polin-groes-Du, on the summit 
of a high hill called the Mel, is a strongly fortified 
British post. It adapts its form to the shape of the 
hill, which is exceedingly precipitous on all its sides, 
little artificial aid being necessary to make the camp 
inaccessible. Near it is a farm called Cae-Liuest (field 
of encampment). 

A short distance to the north of Polin-groes-Du the 
roadway bifurcates; one branch leading in the direction 
of Llandinam village by an oblong mound measuring 
13 yards by 5, and about 3 feet in elevation, marked 
on the ordnance map as a carn ; the other branch leads 
by a curious work called the Giant’s grave and the Moat 
to Caersws. The Giant’s grave consists of two elon- 
gated mounds or entrenchments, which cross each other 
at right angles in the form of a star. It is composed 

A 





B 
Ato B, 21 yards. C to D,2l yards. B to D, 15 yards. 


of soft earth and is about five feet high at the centre, 
gradually declining towards each point (see cut). 
E. H. 
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CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS A CARTULARY OF 
MARGAM. 


(Continued from p. 334, vol. wii.) 





CHARTERS. 


1.—-Carta Willielmi Comitis de Dono S. Palmifert. 
[Mus. Brit. Cart. Harl., 75, A. 8.] 


Willielmus Comes Gloecestrie vicecomiti suo omnibusque 
baronibus suis et probis hominibus salutem. Sciatis me dedisse 
monachis Sancte Marie de Margan Siwardum palmiferum cum 
domo suo et curtillagio ad hospicium per manum Roberti filii 
mei liberum et quietum ab omni seculari servicio. ‘Testibus 
H. Comitissa Gloecestrie. Hamone filio Geuffridi, Consta- 
bulario. Huberto Dapifero. Roberto de Almeri, Dapifero. 


Adam de Eli. Alano de Warnesteda. Elia Clerico. Apud 
Bristou. [a.p. 1166-1173.] 


William, Earl of Gloucester, son of Robert the 
Consul, founder of the abbey, succeeded in 1147 and 
died s. py. m.in 1173. He married Hawisia, daughter 
of Robert Bossu, Earl of Leicester, who is the countess 
witnessing this charter, and 7549. This is probably 
the earliest extant charter relating to Margam, the 
foundation deed being lost. 

Robert, through whom Siward was presented, was 
Earl William’s only son, at whose death-bed request 
the earl founded the Priory of Keynsham, where Robert 
was buried. The date of the foundation is uncertain, 
but the charter mentions the Countess Hawisia, Ro- 
bert’s mother, and among the witnesses occur, C., abbot 
of Margan; R., abbot of Neath; Richard de Cardiff, 
then dapifer; Hamo de Valoniis, constable; William 
de Caril and Simon his brother. The date of the Mar- 
gam charter lies between Robert’s death in 1166, and 
the earl’s death in 1173. 
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II.— Comes Glocestrie de concessione terre Rogeri Sturmi petitione G. 
ratris sut. 


[M.B. Cart. Harl., 75, A. 9.] [Cirea 1170.] 


Willielmus Comes Gloecestrie Vicecomiti suo de Glamorgan 
et baronibus suis et omnibus hominibus suis Francis et Anglis 
et Walensibus salutem. Sciatis me concessisse monachis Sancte 
Marie de Margan donacionem terre quam Galfridus Sturmi et 
Rogerus filius suus et heres dederunt eis sicut carte eorum 
testantur. Preterea:concedo conventionem factam inter pre- 
dictos monachos et Rogerum Sturmi de toto residuo terre 
ipsius Rogeri quam tenet de feudo meo in Margan. Scilicet 
quod ipsi monachi teneant totam terram illam de Rogero ad 
perpetuam firmam pro dimidia marca argenti annuatim red- 
denda pro omni servicio Rogero Sturmi et post decessum 
Rogeri heredibus suis ita quod Rogerus Sturmi faciat mihi 
servicium quod facere debet ipse et ante ipsum pater ejus de 
terra illa. Hane conventionem concessi et attestatione sigilli 
mei confirmavi assensu et peticione Galfridi fratris Rogeri cui 
Abbas dedit marcam argenti et unum pullum pro assensu illius 
Galfridi et si Rogerus defecerit de servicio quod debet mihi de 
terra facere in nullo alio me capiam ad monachos nisi de illa 
dimidia marca quam ipsi monachi debent dare annuatim Rogero 
profirma. ‘Testibus, Hawisia Comitissa. Hamone de Valoniis 
tunc Constabulario. Odone de ‘lichesia. Symone de Cardif. 
Roberto filio Gregorii. Gileberto Almari. Roberto Bibois. 
Widone de Rupe. Gileberto Capellano. Willielmo de Lud- 
wic. Eglin de prb (?) 

Sturmi and Esturmi were forms of a name widely 
spread over England in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and especially known in Wilts, Hants, and 
the Honour of Gloucester. We here have Galfrid 
Sturmi and Roger his son contemporary with William, 
Earl of Gloucester, and his tenants in the earl’s fee of 
Margam, no doubt for what is now called “ Stormy.” 
Galfrid, the brother of: Roger, is also assenting to his 
brother’s donation. Countess Hawisia occurs as first 
witness as in 75, A. 8. 

Hamo de Valoniis is mentioned by Meyric as Vice- 
comes in 1188. The title of constable refers of course 
to Cardiff Castle, which was for centuries governed by 
such an officer. He is the Hamo who witnessed the 
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Keynsham foundation charter, and probably the “ Hamo 
filius Geuffredi, constabularius” of 75, A. 8. ‘ Gilbertus 
Almar” may be brother of the dapifer “ Robertus de 
Almar.” 

The above Roger Sturmi also tests a Margam charter 
75, B. 27, of about 1200. The transaction recorded here 
seems to point to the retirement of the family from the 
country, where they are again but once heard of. * Ec- 
clesia. de terra Sturmi occurs in a Margam charter 75, A. 
34 of about 1220. 


IlI.—TZestimonium N. Landavensis episcopi de controversia canonice 
terminata inter nos et Ricardum de Kaerdif super terra de 
Blackescerre. 

- [Harl. Chart. 75, A. 15.] 

N. dei gratia Landavensis Episcopus presentibus et futuris 
salutem. 

De his que in nostra facta sunt diocesi verum ut decet tes- 
timonium perhibemus. Mota erat aliquando controversia inter 
Abbatem de Margan et Ricardum de Kardif super terra quadam 
de Blackescerre que in nostre diocesis canonice determinata 
capitulo litteris et cartis domini Regis et Comitis et insuper 
apostolice sedis privilegiis Abbatie de Margan adjudicata ut 
pura elemosina et ecclesiastici juris possessio: conprobavit pre- 
terea idem Abbas in eodem capitulo qui terram illam in elemo- 
sinam possedeat x annis et eo amplius antequam Ricardus ter- 
ram in illa provincia accessisset: Quia ergo hec omnia veridi- 
corum testium inductione, presbiterorum, clericorum, militum, 
discussa et probata sunt; ea et nostre humilitatis et testimonio 
quieti posteritatis et paci utile duximus vestre intimare uni- 
versitati. Valete. 


It does not appear what was the precise nature of the 
claim made by Richard de Kardif upon the lands of 
Blackescerre, and canonically decided against him. 
Bishop N. was Nicholas ap Gwrgant, who presided 
over Llandaff from 1153 to 1183. 

Blacksker, now called “ Sker,” is a farm on Kenfig 
parish, on its southern boundary, a few yards from the 
sea, and so called from an adjacent “sker,” or reef of 
rocks on the shore. The house, a view of which is given 
in the Arch. Camb. for 1863, p. 273, was a grange at- 
tached to Neath at the dissolution, and is now the pro» 
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perty of Mr. Talbot. King John’s confirmation charter 
to Neath, in 1208, mentions the gift by Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, and Earl William his son, of land in Black- 
sker to that abbey, and the gift of Thomas de Sanford of 
a quittance of two shillings per annum on fifty acres of 
land, and one acre and a half upon the sea at Blakeschen. 

Richard de Kardif was a member of a well-known 
family in the counties of Gloucester and Glamorgan. 
The Golden Grove Book makes him son of Robert, and 
nephew of Simon de Kardif, who witnessed charter 
75,A.9. Mr. Knight cites Richard as witnessing a deed 
by Richard de Lucy to William Earl of Gloucester as 
“ senescallus,” 23 March 1159,.and he witnessed the 
foundation charter of Keynsham Priory by the same 
earl as “ Ricardus de Card. tune dapifer (comitis) ;” it 
further appears, from a general confirmation, 11 Edw. II, 
that he gave land in Mapledurham to the canons of that 
house [ New Mon., v, 452]. He also gave to Ewenny a 
rent charge on certain lands in England [ Arch. Camb., 
1853, p. 168]. 

A fine of 24th January, 1197, taken after his death, 
shews him to have left two daughters, coheirs, of whom 
Amabel, the elder, claimed the half of three parts of a 
knight’s fee in Toppesfeld, and half a quarter fee in 
Grancenden, and half a knight’s fee in Hameledenn, 
and half a quarter fee “in Nova-villa” (Newcastle) in 
Glamorgan, and half a fee in St. Hilary, and half of 
three hydes and of a virgate of land in Haiston. She 
was allowed all Nova-villa, Hameleden, and the service 
of Grancenden, and the hydes and virgate in Haiston, 
to her and her husband, Thomas de Sanford, and their 
heirs for ever. 

Hadwise, the younger coheir, married Thomas de 
Bavis. They had all Toppesfeld and all St. Hilary- 
Nova-villa and St. Hilary were in Glamorgan; the 
other places were in Essex and Surrey [ Fines temp. R. 1). 

In his capacity of dapifer to the Earl of Gloucester, 
the charter conceding to the burgesses of Neath the 
privileges enjoyed by those of Cardiff, was addressed to 
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and witnessed by Sir Richard, as appears from its recital 
in the confirmation charter of 20 R, II. 

Meyric, quoting the now lost register of Neath Abbey, 
says that Sir Richard de Cardiff had thirty librates 
of land in Newton Nottage from Earl William, and 
held them as the fourth part of a knight’s fee [by the 
tenure of castle guard at Cardiff], and the Liber Niger 
mentions him as holding of the earl half a fee in Wales 
and a whole fee in England. 

It is not necessary here to pursue the pedigree of the 
de Cardiff family. They were of Queenhull and Wal- 
ton-Cardiff in Gloucestershire, and were represented in 
1369 by Edward de Kerdif and Paulinus his son, who 
died s. p,; and in the female line by the Bawdripps and 
Bassetts of Beaupré, from Joanna, heiress of Wm. de 
Kerdif of Walton, who died 5 Ed. III. Walton was 
afterwards Walton-Bassett. St. Hilary no doubt came 
from the Kerdif’s to Bassett of Beaupré, though through 
what channel is not ascertained. 

The date of the above document may be about 1160. 
It appears from it that Richard was the first of his 
family who settled in Glamorgan. 


IV.—Donatio Wrunu filii Bleth’ Ecclesie de Margan. 
[M. B. Cart. Harl., 75, B. 10.] 


Omnibus sancte ecclesie filiis presentibus et futuris. Wrunu 
filius Bleth’ salutem. Sciatis me consilio et consensu heredum 
et amicorum meorum concessisse et dedisse Deo et ecclesie 
Sancte Marie de Margan et monachis ibidem deo serventibus 
totam meam partem terre de Killeculin scilicet quartam partem 
terre illius cum omnibus aisiamentis et pertinentiis in puram et 
perpetuam elemosinam ut habeant et teneant eam liberam et 
quietam ab omni servitio et consuetudine et exactione seculari 
sicut ulla elemosina liberius haberi et teneri potest. Et sci- 
endum quod si aliquod servitium vel redditus ad coquinam 
Comitis vel ad aliud aliquod requiratur de predicta terra ego 
et heredes mei illud faciemus de hereditate nostra de Traikic 
ita ut predicta terra libera penitus et quieta prefatis monachis 
remaneat inperpetuum. Notandum etiam quod super sanctu- 
aria ecclesie prescripte juravimus ad warantizandum hanc cartam 
predictis monachis contra omnes homines in perpetuum. Hiis 
testibus, Waltero de Sul’ tunc Vicecomite de Glamorg’. Er- 
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naldo constabulario de Kenef’. Stephano clerico. Ricardo de 
Dunest’. Osmundo Cuman. David filio Hely. Alaythu 
filio Ythen. Reso Coh, et multis aliis. [Circa 1190.] ; 

This charter is certainly earlier than 1205, although 
‘its donation does not appear to be included in King 
John’s confirmation. Wrunu or Grono ap Bleth is 
elsewere unknown, and Killeculin and Trakic with the 
tenure “ad coquinam comitis,” cannot now be dis- 
covered. Walter de Sully, the vicecomes, was a mem- 
ber of a well known family of Devonshire origin, whose 
memory is preserved in the parish, manor, and ruined 
castle of Sully, upon the coast a few miles west of 
Cardiff. 

Meyric makes their founder Raymond de Sully, a fol- 
lower of Fitzhamon, and mentions Walter, Raymond, 
and Meyric de Sully as occurring in the register of 
Neath Abbey. 

Walter occurs in the fine rolls in 1199 for Glouces- 
tershire as paying ten bezants to have recognizance of 
half a virgate of land at Winchecumb [Rot. de obJ’. et 
jin., p. 25]. Also in the same year he gave to King 
John twenty marcs and a horse of equal value to have 
justice concerning a knight’s fee in Coyty against Payn 
de Turbervile, and that the cause may be called on in 
the great court, and be not hindered by the King 
[Ibid. p. 70]. ‘The bribe was partially effectual, for in 
1200-1 Payn gave four mares for the saving of a day 
fixed for him at Westminster, when he was not present 
in his suit before the king against Walter de Sully con- 
cerning a knight’s fee in Coyty [p. 138]. 

Six years’ later, 1207, the same record mentions 
Walter as giving twenty marks for a quit-claim from 
the king for the deterioration and ruin of the king’s mill 
at Leckwith, and for damage of the king’s rents and 
multure whilst the mill was in Walter’s custody, pro- 
bably as sheriff, and he has the royal letters patent al- 
lowing him the quit-claim sought. 

** GLANMORGAN.—Walterus de Sully dat viginti marcas ut 
Dominus Rex eum quietum clamet [de] deterioramento et 
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ruina molendini Domini Regis de Lequid et de jactura redditus 
Domini Regis et molture sue dum molendinum illud fuit in 
custodia ipsius Walteri, et quod non distringatur ad capiendum 
de cetero molend’ illud ad firmam, ita scilicet quod idem 
Walterus reperiet predictum molendinum de eo quod deteriora- 
tum fuit. Et etc literas d. R. patentes quod dominus Rex de 
erry eum quietum clamavit sicut predictum.” [R. de fin. 
p- ‘ 

Walter also tested a charter by Isabel Countess of 
Gloucester and Essex, between 1199 and 1210. He 
seems to have been succeeded by a Raymond de Sully 
who tested charters 75 D. 14 of 1217; 75 B. 14 of 
about 1230; 75 B. 9-of about 1234; and 75 B. 19 of 
about 1250. 

- There was also another Walter who tested 75 B. 17 
of about 1260; and another Raymond, party to a deed 
75 B. 22, in 1302. 

Local traditions tell of a Sir John de Sully, a crusader 
of renown, who brought home a very large sum in gold, 
in which it was his fancy to roll, and of which he gave 
one part to his wife, one to the poor, and one to his 
officers and tenants. 

The Sullys were also of Edesleigh, Devon, and of 
Esse-Reigny, by the names of Walter, Raymond, John, 
and Henry. [Pole, Devon, pp. 20, 83, 274, 380.] ‘Their 
arms are differently given, “ Ermine, three chevrons 
gules,” no doubt as de Clare retainers, also “ Argent, a 
chevron gules, an annulet or.” 

They were allied to Umfravill, of Penmark, and their 
heiress in Glamorgan married Avene. 

Rees Coh was probably father of Rees Coh, junior, of 
the charter 75 B. 40, where Owen ap Alaythen appears 
among the witnesses, 1234-40. 


V.—Donacio Reueri filit Gileberti Burdini. 
[75 B. 27.] 


Sciant omnes presentes et futuri quod ego Reuerus. filius 
Gileberti Burdini et ego Gaufridus et Willielmus frater meus 
. filii ejusdem Burdini concedimus donationem quam dedit pater 
noster ecclesie de Margan in perpetuam elemosinam pro anima 
sua scilicet terram que vocatur montan’ de laholemedwe 
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videlicet decem acras cum prato sibi adjacente et quia cartam 
eis super hac donatione voluerit sigillare sed preventus morte 
non potuit ejus donationem nos filii ejus sigillo ejus firmavimus 
et concedimus eis imperpetuum terram illam liberam et quietam 
ab omni servitio et seculari exactione. Testibus Rogero 
Cellarario et fratre Jordano et Glou presbitero Nove ville. 
Johanne filio Chenetwini. Michaelo de Cheinessam. Rogero 
Sturmi. Qui omnes audierunt divisam Gileberti dum adhuc 
viveret. Waltero Lunello. Toma de Corneli. Willielmo 
Dona natura qui audierunt nos concedere patris nostri dona- 
tionem hanc. [Circa 1200.] 

Seal of red wax, chipped at bottom—an oval about three 
inches long. In the centre a man habited in a dress girded at 
the waist and open at the neck, on his head a peaked cap. His 
left hand extended, and in it a small tree. Legend “ Sigil- 
lum ....i Bordini.” 


VI.—Carta Hugonis de Lancarvan, 
[Ooll. Topog. et Genealog. v. 19. | 


Dilecto Patri suo W. Dei gratia Landavensi Episcopo et 
omnibus sancte Ecclesie filiis ad quos presens scriptum per- 
venerit salutem. Notum facio universitate vestre me dedisse 
et prefata carta mea confirmasse Deo et beate Marie et 
Monachis de Margan in liberam et perpetuam elemosinam 
consilio et consensu amicorum meorum et conjugis et domini 
Henrici de Humfravill unam acram terre ad auxilium fabri- 
cande capelle in honorem Sancti Meuthini apud grangiam eorum 
quod vocatur Lantmeuthin. Que videlicet acra jacet juxta ter- 
ram quam eis preter dederam in xxx acras ad australem partem 
ut ipsi videlicet Monachi habeant predictam acram libere et 
quiete ab omni servitio et seculari exactione in perpetuum pro 
salute anime mee et uxoris et domini mei et antecessorum et 
successorum. ‘Testibus Rogero Cellarario et Godefrido 
Monacho de Margan Auel Sacerdote de Sancto Hilario 
Waltero Capellano de Lantcarvan Fratre Witsare et Ricardo 
‘Terre [et] Waltero Rufo Conversis de Margan Margeria con- 
juge mea Rogero Cole. 


It is evident from John’s confirmation of 1205 that 
the’ grantor of this charter was Hugh of Llancarvan. 
The handwriting is of the thirteenth century, but 
William was a common name with the Bishops of Llan- 
daff. William de Salso Marisco, consecrated 1185, died | 
about 1191. William, Prior of Goldcliffe, Consec. Oct. 
1219, died 1299. William de Burgh, King’s Chaplain, 
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Cons. 1244, died 1253. William de Radnor, elected 
30 July, 1256, died 1265. William de Braose, Pre- 
bendary of Llandaff, elected March 1266, died 19 
March, 1287. 

Llanmeuthin, now Llanveithen, is an extra parochial 
place topographically in Llancarvan. 

Mr. Traherne cites a deed in Mr. Talbot’s possession, 
from “Hugo Roberti de Lancarvan filius,” by which 
he gives to the monks of Margam— 


‘‘ xxx acras terre sue de Landoyeuthin cum crofta que adjacet 
veteri cemeterio consensu domini mei Henrici de Unfravill. 
Testibus P. de Marecross. W.Flamenge. Joh. le Sor. P. 
de Turbill. Odo de Novo Burgo. W. Prior de Goldclive.” 


This charter and 75 B. 27 are connected by the oc- 
currence of Roger the Cellarer in both. Probably he 
immediately preceded the William of 75 D. 15. 

Godfrid the Monk occurs here, in D. 15, and in C. 48. 

Gilbert Burdin and his sons, Reuer, Gaufrid, and 
William, do not occur again here, but Walter Burdin 
gave four acres in the fee of Newton to Neath before 
John [ NV. Mon. v. 58] and Richard de B. appears in the 
Gloucestershire close roll in 1216. 


VII.—Carta Henrict de Humfranville. 
[ Brit. Mus. Harl. Chart. 75, D. 15.] 


Universis Sancti Ecclesie filiis ad quos presens carta perve- 
nerit H. de Humfranville salutem. Notum facimus universitati 
vestre nos concessisse et presenti karta nostra confirmasse Deo 
et Beate Marie et monachis de Margan in puram et perpetuam 
et liberam elemosinam quietam et immunem ab omni servitio 
et seculari exactione illam totam terram quam pater meus Gille- 
bertus dedit Urbano de Penducaet apud Lantmeuthen pro 
anima Neste uxoris sue ut videlicet prefati monachi de Margan 
habeant et possideant predictam terram libere et quiete et inte- 
gre in perpetuum pro salute anime mee et patris mei et uxoris 
mee et liberorum meorum et antecessorum et successorum. 
Hiis testibus Willielmo de Sancto Johanne, Engelranno filio 
Odonis, Johanne de Boneville, Sibilla uxore Henrici de Hum- 
franville, Odone Bothan, Henrico Walensi, Luca de Budicam’, 
Willielmo Cellarario de Margan, Willielmo de Bedint’, Hen- 
rico monacho de Margan, Godefrido monacho, Jordano con- 
verso et Ricardo magistro de Lanmeuthin, et aliis pluribus. 


(Endorsed) Henr’ de Umfranville. [1196-1205.] 
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VIII.—Carta Gereberti filit Roberti. 
(Cart. Harl. 75, C, 48.] 


Reverendo patri suo Henrico divind gratié Land. episcopo, et 
universis Sancte Ecclesiz filiis ad quos presens scriptum per- 
venerit, Gerebertus filius Roberti salutem. Noverit Universi- 
tas vestra me concessisse et presenti carté confirmasse consilio 
et consensu Domini mei Henrici de Humframvill, et fratrum 
meorum Adz et Jord., et amicorum meorum, Deo et Beate 
Marie et monachis de Margan in perpetuam elemosinam libe- 
ram et quietam ab omni servitio et seculari exactione pro salute 
anime mee et antecessorum et successorum meorum, omnes 
donationes quas frater meus Hugo illis fecit in terris et croftis 
per omnia et in omnibus rebus sicut carte ipsius testantur: 
scilicet, xxx acras terre mez que proximiores sunt terre eorum 
de Lamaseuthin cum crofté que proximo adjacet vetere cimi- 
terio ex occidentali parte, necnon et quatuor alias adhuc croftas, 
quarum una jacet subtus vetus cimeterium, et tres reliquas a 
magné via versus fontem descendunt de Lanmeuthin et tres acras 
terre quarum due jacent ad occidentalem partem rivuli qui 
descendit per Curtem grangiz a fonte et tendunt sursum a prato 
monachorum, versus aquilonem, et una jacet super montem 
ad occidentem vie magne que venit a Lantcarvan ad grangiam 
de Lameuthin et unam acram terre ad ausilium fabricands® ca- 
pelle in honorem Sancti Meuthin, que videlicet acra jacet juxta 
xxx preedictas acras ad australem partem illarum. Ut ipsi eas 
habeant liber’ et pacificé et integre in omnibus sine vexatione 
aliqua et molestiaé in perpetuum. Et si aliquod servitium de 
prefatis donationibus fuerit aliquando requisitum sive Domini 
Regis sive aliud ; ego et heredes mei illud adquietabimus, ita 
quod monachi in perpetuum quieti erunt, et nemini de aliquo 
respondebunt. Et quando preefatis monachis hanc confirmati- 
onem feci, ipsi necessitati mess compatientes xx solidos argenti 
mihi dederunt, et fratribus meis unum bissantium. Hiis testi- 
bus, Henrico Land. episcopo, Urbano archidiacono, Rogero 
abbate de Margan, Henrico de Humframvill, Sibillé uxore 
ejusdem, Willielmo de Beditun monacho de Margan, Godefrido 
monacho, Henrico Walensi, Galfrido capellano, et Adam fratre 
meo. [1196-1205.] 

(Seal in red wax, of the sizeof a penny. Legend, “ Sigillum 
Gerberti fil. Rodberti.” In the centre is a cinquefoil, well pre- 
served, adopted evidently from the Umfranvilles. Henry, 
bishop of Llandaff, consecrated before 1196; died Nov. 1218.) 
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IX.—Confirmatio Henrict Episcopi. 
[ Cart. Harl. 75, A. 19.] 

Henricus Dei gratia Landavensis episcopus universis Sancte 
Ecclesie fidelibus in episcopatu Landavensis constitutis ad quos 
presens scriptum pervenerit salutem gratiam et benedictionem. 
Noverit universitas vestra dilectos filios nostros Henricum de 
Hunframville et Gerebertum filium Roberti terras quasdam 
ecclesie de Margan in perpetuam contulisse elemosinam liberas 
ab omni seculari servitio exactione et consuetudine. Et quia 
fidelium elemosine locis religiosis collate ut debitam optineant 
libertatem episcopali sunt auctoritate confirmande, nos ad 
peticionem predictorum Henrici et Gereberti terras quas pre- 
nominate ecclesie de Margan in nostra presentia concesserunt 
scilicet ex donacione Henrici de Hunframville totam terram de 
Lanmeuthi et ex concessione Gereberti filii Roberti xxx acras 
proximiores terre de Lanmeuthi cum crofta que proxima adja- 
cet veteri cimeterio ex occidentali parte necnon et alias adhuc 
quatuor croftas quarum una jacet subtus vetus cimiterium et 
tres relique a magna via versus fontem descendunt de Lan- 
meuthi et tres acre terre quarum due jacent ad occidentalem 
partem rivuli qui descendit per Curtem grangie a fonte et ten- 
dunt sursum a prato monachorum versus aquilonem et una jacet 


super montem ad occidentalem vie magne que venit a Lantcar- 
van ad grangiam de Lanmeuthi et unam acram ad ausilium 
fabricande capelle in honorem Sancti Meuthini que si juxta 


predictas xxx acras ad australem partem illarum. Has omnes 
predictas terras presentis scripti serie testium inscriptione et 
sigilli nostri apposicione confirmamus ecclesie de Margan. 
Habendas et tenendas ita libere et quiete sicut predicti Hen- 
ricus et Gerebertus cartis suis confirmaverunt auctoritate qua 
os inhibentes ne quis predictis monachis de Margan de 
predictis terris que ab omni seculari servitio exactione et con- 
suetudine exempte sunt contra tenorem cartarum quas monachi 
habent vexacionem molestiam aut gravamen inferre presumat. 
Hiis testibus Waltero abbate de Neth., Urbano archidiacono, 
Urbano de Pendmelin et Willielmo de Langtwit decanis, Gere- 
berto filio Roberto, Nicholao Gobion, Henrico monacho de 
Margan. 

In dorso.—Confirmatio H. Episcopi de donationibus H. de 
Hunframville et Gereberti filii Roberti. [1196-1205.] 


These three charters relate to donations by the 
Hunframville, Umfranville, Umfreville, or Umfraville 
family and their tenants of land in Llanveithen to 
Margam. Mention is made of Gilbert de Umfraville 
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and Nest his wife, Henry his son and Sibilla his wife ; 
also we have Gerebert son of Robert, an Umfraville 
tenant, and his brothers Adam and Jordan, and Hugh, 
probably a deceased elder brother, and no doubt the 
Hugh de Llancarvan, whose donation of thirty acres is 
mentioned in King John’s charter of 1205. Also as 
Henry, Bishop of Llandaff, who confirms the donations, 
was promoted from the priory of Abergavenny, and 
consecrated before 1196, this gives about 1196-1205 as 
the date of these charters. 

The Humfranvilles were lords of Penmark, where 
the ruins of their castle, described in a former volume of 
this Journal, still remain. 

Gitpert de Humfranville gave land at Aisse, now 
Nash, co, Somerset, worth 31s. per annum, to Tewkes- 
bury Abbey for the soul of his wife, and in 1104 he 
was a witness to an apportionment of the abbey revenues. 
[N. Monast. II, 66, 81.] 

He was, it is believed, succeeded by Rosert, who, 
about 1131, witnessed a charter to Neath Abbey, by 
Richard de Granville, and who was probably the Robert 
who witnessed a charter by William E. of Gloucester, 
to that church. [N. Mon., V, 269. Floyd.] 

His successor seems to have been GiLBERT, who, in 
1166, held nine knight’s fees of William, Earl of Glou- 
cester. [L. Niger, 161], and who must have died be- 
fore 1189-90, as in that year Henry paid £4 for the relief 
of his land. [Pipe Roll 1, R.1.] This is the Gilbert 
mentioned in the Harleian charter, 75, D. 15, which 
names also Nest, but whether as his wife, or as is more 
probable, the wife of Urban de Penducaet, is uncertain. 

Henry de Humfranville, his son and successor, was 
the grantor of the cited charter. Between 1183 and 
1193 he witnessed a charter by Pagan de Turberville 
to Margam, and in 1186-7 he was rated at £45 for the 
relief of nine knights’ fees held of the Earl of Glou- 
cester, on which there were due £32, and in the trea- 
sury £13. [Pipe Roll 33 H. II.] 

8 John, 1201, he fined ten marcs on five knights’ 
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fees, for licence “non transfretare.” [Obl. et fin. 134. 
Pipe Roll 2 John. ] | 

Besides the donation recorded in the charter 75, D. 15, 
he, as chief lord, advised and consented to a gift and 
confirmation to Margam by Gerebert, son. of Robert 
[74, C. 48], originally granted by Hugh de Lancarvan, 
elder brother of Gerebert, [Col. Top. v, 19], and. con- 
firmed by Henry, Bishop of Llandaff, in another charter 
[75, A. 19]. It appears from two of these charters 
that Henry's wife was Sibilla. He.probably died about 
1203, for in the accounts of the Honour of Gloucester 
in 1203-4, William de Braose had a quittance from a 
fourth scutage of the five fees held by Henry de Hum- 
franville; also in 1208-9, Gulfrid Whiting accounted 
for 100 marcs, and a palfry, for having custody of the 
land and heir of Henry de Humfranville. [Pipe Roll 
5 and 10 John.] 

This heir was another Henry, who witnessed a 
grant by Leisan ap Morgan after 1213, and one by 
Raymond de Sully. He was in rebellion against John, 
but on the accession of Henry III, and his return to 
his allegiance, 1 H. III, 1217, a writ was issued to the 
sheriff of Devon to give him seizin of his land. [Close 
Roll I, 313; Fine Roll I, 258. ] 

Next in succession was probably another Gilbert, who 
in 1233 did homage to H. III for the land he had as 
one of the heirs of his cousin Matthew de Torrington 
[Fine Roll, I, 238], and in 1249 witnessed the cyrograph 
of the sons of Morgan ap Cadwalathan. In 1253 he 
sued Walter de Pembroke, Archdeacon of Barnstaple, 
for impleading him in the ecclesiastical court. [Prynn 
records III, 109, and plea rolls of Justices Itinerary, M. 
14, Devon, } 

A Gilbert, possibly the same, in 1257, was witness to 
the charter of William de Clare, granting Lequid 
[Leckwith] to the Sandfords, and from the “ Extent” of 
the de Clare lands in the record office it appears that he 
held four knights’ fees in Penmark of the value of £60. 
[I. P. M., 41-2, H. III, No. 20.] Mr. Floyd concludes 
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his death to have occurred about this time, and his suc- 
cessor to have been Henry. 

Henry de Humfranville, with others, in 1262, paid a 
marc for a writ of attachment that the Sheriff of Devon 
was directed to issue, He died 55-6 H. III, 1271-2, 
seized of one-fifth of the manor of Torriton and one- 
fifth of Kilmington and of the manors of Layford and 
Dun, or Down-Umfraville and of Langrue, all in Devon, 
and John, his brother, then aged 30, was his next heir. 
[Escaet. 56 H. III, No. 2. Fine Rolls, ii, 559. ] 

In 1272, 15 Feb., John did homage for his brother’s 
land. [Hundred rolls, 70 and 82], one-fifth of Toriton 
and Kilminton, etc.,in Devon. [Exc. Rot, Fin. IT, 559.] 
In 1274 he held half a fee in Devon of Gilbert de Clare, 
occupied by undertenants. [Plac. deQ. W., 170-3.] In 
1280 he was summoned with Walter de Sully to answer 
respecting his rights in Torrington [ Ibid. 169], and as to 
certain rights in Lyw and Kilmington which he dis- 
claimed. 

In 1229 he witnessed an agreement between Gilbert 
de Clare and the Abbot of Neath [Francis’s Neath, 34.] 
In 1291 Ralph de Arundel sought to recover from 
John and his wife Alicia, seizin of a messuage, etc., at 
Bishop’s Morchard, 15th Oct., 1294. [Abb. Orig. Rot. 
i, 69.]| 15 Oct., 1224, being then a knight, he was 
summoned to serve against the Welsh | Writs M. Sum. 
i, 265], and at the death of Gilbert de Clare he held, as 
heir of Gilbert de Humfranville, one quarter fee in 
Northover and five fees in Lakeford, co. Devon. 
(Escaet. 24 Ed. I, No. 107.) 

In 1289 John was member for Devon [ Parl. Writs 
67], and 12 March, 1301, had summons to serve against 
the Scots [Writs M. Sum. 351]. In 305 he witnessed a 
Bonville Charter [75, B 22] “to Margam, and at the 
death of Johanna in 1307 he held (four fees) one mes- 
suage and four carucates of land, paying therefore per 
annum 26s, 8d. By Abb. Rot. Orig. i, 200, it appears 
that he granted a part of his maner of Torrinton to a 
Gilbert de Humfranville, who 6 Ed. IT, 1313, was fined 
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forty marks for having acquired it without the king’s 
leave. John also witnessed a charter by William de 
Braose, of doubtful date. [N. Mon. vi, 491.] 

Mr. Floyd is uncertain as to the period of John’s 
death, but at the death of the last Earl Gilbert de Clare 
in 1314 John had been succeeded by Henry de Hum- 
franville, who held four fees in Pennard {Penmark], 
worth £60 per annum. [Escaet 8 Ed. II, 68, and 1 
Ed. III, No. 9, 2 Nov.] 

Henry, the successor, before 1314, at the partition of 
the de Clare estates, held four fees in Penmark, and is 
so set down in the Spenser survey of 13829. In 1327 
he was on the inquisition held at the petition of Gilbert 
Turberville, and was then a knight. In 1333 he is stated 
by Mr. Traherne to have been on the court which de- 
cided on a claim of wreck made by the Abbot of 
Margan, and in 1840 he witnessed a Despencer charter 
to Cardiff, and in 1341 one to Neath Abbey. [Francis, 
Neath, 38.| .In 13849, on the death of Hugh le 
Despencer, he held the four fees in Penmark, value 
£70. His wife’s name was Isabella [V. Mon. ii, 403] 
and Alice was his heiress. 

Alice de Humfranville married, 12 Ed. II, Sir Simon, 
son and heir of Matthew de Furneaux of Stringston. 
He died 24 Ed. III, leaving issue by her one child, 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth de Furneaux, heiress of Furneaux and 
Hunfranville, married, says Collinson [iii, 213], during 
her father’s lifetime, Sir John Blount, who died before 
1362. 

Lady Blount survived her husband, and 8 R. II, 
founded a chantrey in Athelney Abbey for the good 
estate of William Aungier? and Henry Rodham, and 
also of herself Elizabeth, of Lady Alice Stafford, Lady 
Maud Stafford, Robert Wrench, and all other friends 
and benefactors of the said Elizabeth. Also for the 
souls of Sir John Blount, Sir Simon de Furneaux and 
Alice his wife, Sir Henry de Humfranville and Isabel 
his wife, Sir Wm. Blount and Maud his wife, the Lady 
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Julian Talbot, Lady Elizabeth Cornwall, Sir Brian 
Cornwall her son, Sir Richard Stafford and Sir Richard 
Stafford the younger his son, Robert Flito and Robert 
Stockton, and for the souls of all her departed friends, 
[Coll. I, 262.] 

Among the St. John evidence [Lansdown MS. 860a. 
fol. 348] is a charter by which “Elizabeth le Blount, 
wife of the Lord John le Blount, Kt., in her widowhood, 
grants to John Purvill, perpetual vicar of Lankarvan, 
and to John Tokiker, son of William Tokiker, all the 
pasture between my wood in the castle of Penmark, 
and the brook there, etc. Dated 13 May, 36 Ed. III.” 

Sir John and Lady Elizabeth had one daughter, Alice 
le Blount, heiress of the Humfranville and Furneaux 
estates. She married first Sir Richard Stafford, who 
was dead 8 R. II, and afterwards Sir Richard Storey, 
who survived. She died childless, 1414-5. {Inq. p.m., 
2 H. IV, No. 27.] 

Upon Lady Storey’s death the Furneaux estates seem 
to have gone to the descendants of the sisters of her 
grandfather, Sir Simon, but the descent of those of Hum- 
franville, and the manner in which they eventually 
reached St. John is not so clear. On the death of Ed. 
le Despenser in 1875 (1345-6) [Escaet. 19, Ed. IIT] 
three of the Penmark fees were held conjointly by 
Elizabeth Blount, John de Arundel, and John de Hath, 
and Thomas Michell, and John Andrews, so that St. 
John did not succeed at once to a share of the Hum- 
franville property, even if, as is generally stated, he 
married one co-heir of Humfranville, while Blount 
married the other. 

44, Ed. III, 1370-1, was a deed of partition between 
John St. John, chivaler, and Elizabeth Blount, Lady of 
Calme, running thus :-— 


** Know all men present and to come that we, Nichol Denis, 
parson of the Church of Coytif, Thomas Michel, parson of the 
Church of Pourkerrye [Porthkerry], William Bachelor, parson 
of the Church of Pconstew ? give, grant, and by this our pre- 
sent charter, confirm to Oliver St. John, John Arundel, Robert 
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Willis, and John de Hach, a moiety of the manor of Penmark, 
and of the advowson of the Church pertaining to that manor, 
with all their appurtenances, which lately were given to Oliver 
St. John and Elizabeth his wife, daughter of J i de la Bere. 
Witness Laurence de Berkerolles, Edward de Estradlyne, 
Thomas Turberville,” etc. 


Charter 75, c. 48, bears the seal of Gerbert, son of 
Robert, the device of which is a cinquefoil. ‘This evi- 
dently was derived from the coat of his chief, Lord 
Henry de Humfranville. All of the name, including 
the Northern Earls of Angus, bore the cinquefoil as a 
part of their arms. 

The pedigree of Humfranville or Umfreville, given in 
Pole’s Devun, commences with Henry, who bore “oru- 
suly a rose or” [no doubt a five-foiled rose], and was of 
Lapford, a member of the Honour of Torinton, probably 
by his marriage with one of the five co-heirs of Matthew 
de Thoreton. His son John was father of Sir Henry 
s.p. and John, father of Sir Henry, who left two 
daughters, coheirs, Alice, who md. Sir Simon Furneaux 
and had Lapford, and Elizabeth, who married Oliver St. 
John of Penmark. ‘To their heirs, according to this ver- 
sion, Lapford reverted on the death of Alice Storey s.p., 
and while St. John of Fonmon, ancestor of Lord St. John, 
had Penmark, Lapford was settled upon Edward St. John, 
a cadet, whose daughter and heir married Nicholas Arun- 
del of Trerice, in whose descendants Lapford remained. 

There was another family of Umfreville of Comb 
Pyne and Down Umfreville, in Devon, probably cousins, 
who bore “gules, three roses and a chief or.” 

William the Cellarer is probably the “ Frater Wil- 
lielmus ap Lutegar Cellararius,” who visited King John 
at Bradenstoke Abbey in September, 1207, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a respite for the payments due from 
Margam to the king for the Welsh lands at Kenfig. 

The earliest William in the St. John Pedigree was 
son of Roger, and grandson of Sir John St. John of 
Fonmon, Fitzhamon’s retainer, who appears in the Liber 
Ruber of the Exchequer. His rank would place him at 
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the head of the witnesses. His mother Cicely was 
daughter and heiress of Robert de Haia of co. Sussex, 
but who probably had property in Monmouthshire, 
where the family were benefactors to the church of 
Basalleg. According to Dugdale, Sir John had no 
children, and the Fonmon estate went to the descendants 
of his sister’s child, who married Adam de Port of 
Basing, their descendants taking the name of St. John. 

The male St. Johns were of Devon. William, the 
first Port who took the St. John name, was great nephew 
of William, and great great grandsire of Sir John St. 
John of Fonmon, reputed to have married Elizabeth 
Unmfreville, by which match Penmark was eventually 
brought into the St. John family. 

X.—Charta Ruathlan ... et Eynani filii Roberti fii Enyani de terra 
de Rossowlin. 
[ Coll. Topog. et Gen. v. 20. | 

Canaythen primo dedit terram de Rosowlin domui de Margan 
consensu domini sui et postea factus ei conversus vir . . . et tutis- 
sime vixit omnibus diebus vite sue. 

Morgan ab Cradoc tradidit Canaythen filium Roberti ab 
Eynon obsidem pro se domino suo Willielmo comiti Glovernie 
[et] per modicum tempus rebellavit contra dominum suum. 

Hoc audito comes precessit erruere oculos obsidis et remittere 
ad .... In recompensatione oculorum Morgan dedit ei terram 
de Rossowlin et ille ex consensu domini sui dedit ecclesie beate 
Marie de Margan. 


The original is endorsed in red ink upon one of the 
cartulary rolls of Margam, and is supposed by Mr. 
Traherne to have been taken from the register of Neath, 
extant at St. Donats in 1574, but now lost. 

Rossowlin, now Resolven, lies in the vale of Neath. 
Bryn Kynhaythwydd occurs in an old survey of it. A 
rude cross, on which the words “proparavit hanc” are 
alone legible, is attributed to Canaythen. 

XI.—Carta Morgani fil. Caradoc. 
[Harl. Chart. 75, B. 31.] 

Omnibus ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit Morganus 

filius Caradoci salutem. 


Noverit Universitas vestra me concessisse et dedisse monachis 
de Margan communem pasturam et aisiamenta terre meein bosco 
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et in plano tempore Conani abbatis fere triginta annis transactis 
postea vero tempore Gilberti abbatis pluribus jam annis trans- 
actis eandem donacionem -eis expressius incartavi sicut carta 
quam inde habent testatur eum monachi de Neth eo tempore 
nichil omnino haberent de terra mea in montanis ex est parte 
de Neth anno autem ab incarnatione domini millesimo ducen- 
tesimo quinto cupiditate victus propter penuriam quandam 
partem ejusdem pasture monachis de Neth incartavi. Hoc 
testimonium veritatis ideo scripto mandavi ut nota sit omnibus 
veritas et tontroversia inter duas domos de eadem pastura 
facilius et justius terminatur. 

(Endorsed) Morgan pro domo de Margan de communi pas- 
tura sua ex est parte de Neth. Appended is a fragment of an 
oval seal of red wax, on which a figure of a knight riding to 
the right is partly seen. Legend, 5 siGILLUM MAR....... 


XII.—Carta Moredach de Husbote et Heybote. 
{Harl. Chart. 75, B. 28.] 


Omnibus Sancte Ecclesie filiis Moraduth filius Karadoci salu- 
tem. Sciatis quod quoniam receptus sum in plenam fraterni- 
tatem domus de Margan tunc recepi et ego domum ipsam et 
omnia que ad ipsam spectant et maxime grangiam illorum de 
Lantmeuthin cum omnibus catallis et pertinentibus suis in cus- 
todia et protectione mea sicut propria catalla mea. Et tune 
concessi et dedi assensu uxoris mee Nest et heredum meorum 
pro salute anime mee et Karadoci patris mei et uxoris mee Nest 
et omnium antecessorum meorum eidem domui in perpetuam 
elemosiniam aisiamenta in bosco meo in usus grangie sue de 
Lantmeuthin quantumcunque opus habuerit ad merimmum et 
ad focalia et communem pasturam terre mee quantumcunque 
opus habuerit in usus ejusdem grangie ad boves et equos et 
porcos et animalia pascualia, Et hoc totum warentizabimus eis 
et acquietabimus ego et heredes mei ut habeant et teneant hoc 
totum libere et quiete ab omni seculari servicio et consuetudine 
et omni exaccione sicut ulla elemosina liberus teneri potest. 
Et quoniam eis hanc donationem feci dederunt michi monachi 
predicti domus de Margan c solidos karitatis intuitu. Hiis 
testibus Henea sacerdote, Willielmo sacerdote de Sancto Juleta, 
domina Nest uxore predicti Moraduth, Kanewrec filio Madoc, 
Madoc filio Kadugan, Isac Sedan, Rogero filio Wiawan, Evelin 
portario. 

(A large circular seal of brown wax remains attached, bear- 
ing the device of a branch curled like the head of a pastoral 
staff; and the legend, »\ SIGIL...M MOREDVC FILII CARADOCI). 
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XIII.—Carta Confirmationis Regis Johannis. 
[Cart. Joh. 8, N. 5. N. Mon. v, 741.] 


Johannes Dei gratia etc. Sciatis nos concessisse et hac 
carta nostra confirmasse Deo et ecclesie Sancti Marie de Mar- 
gan et monachis ibidem Deo eervientibus omnes subscriptas 
donationes eis rationabiliter factas scilicet ex dono R. Comitis 
Gloucestrie et Willielmi filii ejus terras inter Avene et Kene- 
feg cum pertinentiis et unum burgagium in Kenefeg et 
unum burgagium in Lan....et unum burgagium in Novo- 
burgo et unum burgagium in Bristoll, ex dono eorundem. 
Et ex dono Hugonis de Hereford c acras. Ex dono Rethereth 
et heredum ejus centum acras. Ex dono Gilberti Germus et 
heredum ejus 1 acras. Ex dono Willielmi Gille et heredum 
ejus xl acras. Ex dono Warini filii Kadigan xx acras. Ex 
dono burgensium et liberorum hominum de Kenefeg quicquid 
habent in villa de Kenefeg vel extra. Ex dono Morgani filii 
Oeni et Havedhaloch quicquid continetur inter Kenefeg et 
Baytham. Ex dono Willielmi Scurlagge et heredum ejus, feo- 
dum de Langwy. Ex dono Nicolai Puniz et concessione 
David Scurlagg totum feodum illud de Langwy. Ex dono 
Thome de Laghell c acras. Ex dono Morgani filii Cradoci et 
hominum ejus quicquid habent in territorio Novi castelli. Ex 
dono Henrici de Hunfravill apud Landmanti c et Ix acras. 
Ex dono Johannis de Bonevill 1. acras. Ex dono Tem- 
plariorum xl acras. Ex-dono Morgani filii Cradocy Punt- 
limor. Ex dono Hugonis de Langkarnan et heredum ejus 
xxx acras. Ex dono Urbani sacerdotis de Pondewelin xii 
acras. Ex dono burgensium sive liberorum hominum de 
Kaerdif quicquid habent in villa de Kaerdiff vel extra. Ex 
dono Morgani filii Cradocy quicquid habet in Marisco de 
Aven et Rossamerin et communem pasturam in montanis inter 
Taf et Nethe. Ex dono Gistelard et heredum ejus terram quam 
idem Gistelard tenuit extra Kenefeg. Habenda et tenenda 
imperpetuum sicut carte donatorum quas inde habent rationa- 
biliter testantur. Concessimus etiam et confirmamus eis omnes 
alias donationes venditiones et invadiationes eis rationabiliter 
factas vel faciendas sicut carte donatorum venditorum et inva- 
diatorum quas inde habent vel habituri sunt testantur vel testa- 
buntur. Quare volo etc. T. Domino H. Cantuarensi archi- 
episcopo. Domino E. Eliensi episcopo. G. filii Petri etc. 
Saero de Quency. Symone de Pateshull, Petro de Stoks. 
Reginaldo de Cornhill. Fulcone de Kantilupo. Datum per 
manum J. de Well. apud Westmonasterium xv die Maii Anno 
regni ete. vi. [15 Maii 1205.] 
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XIV.—Carta Henrici Episcopi Landavensis. 
[Harl. Chart. 75, A. 22.] 


H. dei gratia Landavensis ecclesie Minister humilis universis 
Sancte Matris ecclesie filiis ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit 
salutem in domino. 

Universitate vestre notum facimus nos dedisse et concessisse 
et hac presenti carta nostra confirmasse monachis de Margan ad 
firmam in perpetuum totam terram usque in T...... magna 
..+.+.«+ Bercheriam domini episcopi walda in waldam. Ha- 
bendum et tenendum de nobis et successoribus......red- 
dendo annuatim iiij* solidos ad festum Sancti Michaelis pro 
omni servicio consuetudine et exaccione. Et habebunt ipsi et 
animalia eorum liberum ingressum et regressum ad usus pre- 
dicte terre quantum opus habuerunt sine impedimento aliquorum 
sz et waldam manutenebunt quantum terre eorum durat. Et 
nos et successores nostri warentizabimus eis predictam firmam 
in perpetuum. Et ut hec nostra concessio perpetuo firma con- 
sistat eam prefatis scripti serie et sigilli nostri confirmavimus 
appositione. Hiis testibus Urban Landavensis archidiacono. 
Nicholao thesaurario, Magistro Rogero. Magistro Waltero 
clerico. Huberte vicario. Waltero capellano. Abraham 
vicario. Thoma serviente. 


This donation cannot be identified with anything in 
John’s charter of 1205, and may therefore be later, as 
Bishop Henry lived to 1218. ‘That the date is not far 
distant from 75, C. 48, and A. 19, is clear from the oc- 
currence of both the Bishop and Archdeacon Urban in 
the three. 


XV.—[Rotuli de Finibus. 6 Joh. 1205.] 


Abbas et monachi de Morgan dant xx" marcas et ij palfredos 
pro habenda carta domini Regis de protectione et quod quieti 
sint de theloneo et omni alia consuetudine per omnes terras 
domini Regis de blado et de omnibus aliis rebus qui ad opus 
suum proprium emerint vel de suo proprio vendiderint et pro 
confirmanda carta sua de possessionibus suis. Abbas de Ford 
est plegium. Q. pacaverunt in camera apud Stok.’ 





XVI.—[Cal. Rotuli Chartarum. 7 Joh. in dorso. Memb. 8.] 


Margam Monasterium in Wallia. Morgan terre Ricardi 
Sturmy. Kanesfeg terre. [1205-6.] 
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XVII.—{ Rotuli de Finibus, 9 John, 1207.] 


Grianmorcan. Abbas de Margan dat centum marcas et ij 
equos bonos pro habendis terris Walensium in tritorio de 
Kaenefega in perpetuam elimosinam, uf ipsi solebant reddere 
domino Regi per annum xxx solidos per manus ballivorum 
domini Regis de Glanmorgan, et pro habenda inde carta 
domini regis et pro habenda confirmatione domini Regis 
de aliis terris et tenementis que tenent in ballia de Glanmor- 
gan, sicut carte donatorum rationabiliter testantur. Et man- 
datum est Faukes tunc vicecomiti quod, accepta ab eo securitate 
de illis c marcis reddendis ad festum Sancti Michaelis anno 
regni Regis ix® 4 marcis et duos equos infra predictum festum 
Sancti Michaelis, et ad Pascham proximo sequens 4 marcis 
tunc ei sine dilacione habere faciat plenariam saisinam de pre- 
dictis terris: et si eum de aliquo tenentium suorum dissaisivit 
contra libertates cartarum et confirmationum quas de domino 
Rege habent, eum sine dilacione resaisiet et in bona pace 
tenere permittat. 


XVIII.—| Rot. Litt. Claus. 9 Joh. 1207, memb. 14.] 


Rex Baronibus etc. Sciatis quod Monachi de Morgania 
pacaverunt nobis in camera nostra per manum Willielmi Cella- 
rarii sui apud Bradenestok Dominici proxima post festum 
Sancti Mathei Apostoli anno regni nostri ix® quingquaginta 
marcis de fine quem nobiscum fecerunt pro terris Walensium 
in Kenefega, et dedimus eis respectum de duobus palfredis 
quos nobis inde debent usque a die Sancti Michaelis in xv 
dies. Et ideo vobis mandamus quod illos de 1. marcis quietos 
esse faciatis, et de duobus palefredis predictum respectum eis 
habere permittatis. ‘Teste me ipso apud Bradenestok xxiiij 
die Septembris. 


X1X.—[ Rot, Litter. Claus. 9 Joh. 1207, memb. 13 ] 


Rex Baronibus de Seaccario etc. Sciatis quod Abbas et 
Monachi de Morgania pacaverunt nobis per manum Celararii 
sui fratris Willielmi ap’ Lutegar’ die Veneris proxima post 
festum Sancti Luce, anno regni nostri ix° duos equos quos 
nobis deberunt de fine quo nobiscum fecerunt pro terra Walen- 
sium de Kenefec, et ideo vobis mandamus quod illos in quietos 
esse faciatis. ‘Teste me ipso apud Westm. xxviij die Octobris 
per ipsum Regem. 


XX.—[Rotuli de Finibus. 9 John, 1208.] 


Abbas de Morgan dat centum marcas pro habenda in liberam 
elemosinam tota mora de la Wareth de Honodhalce cum per- 
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tinenciis suis, et similiter terra Peitevin cum omnibus perti- 
nenciis suis sicut continetur in carta domini Regis quam inde 


habuit. 


It appears from the Mise and Prestite Rolls that 
King John was at Cardiff in 1210 on the Tuesday be- 
fore Ascension Day [25 May], and at Margam on the 
Thursday following, when he went to Swansea, was 
there Saturday, and on Monday was at Haverford on 
his way to Ireland. ‘The record that fixes his presence 
at Margam is as follows :— 


‘‘ Die Veneris in crastino Ascensionis Domini apud Margan. 
Johanni filio Cardonis de Fresenevilla de prestito super terram 
patris sui x marcas pro Rege liberatas eidem Johanni.” [Rot. 


de Prest. Memb, 8, 12 Joh.] 


In the same year another entry shews the king to 
have visited Margam on his return to England. On 
Tuesday, the Feast of St. Bartholomew, he was at 
Dublin ; on the following Thursday at Fishguard ; next 
day at Haverford ;’ on the Saturday at Margam, and on 
Monday at Newport on his way to Bristol. ‘The Mar- 
gam entry is brief. 


‘Die Sabbati proxima [29 Aug.] apud Margan Ricardo de 
Samford militi ij marcas liberatas Stefano de Bayusa.” [Jbid. 
Memb. 3, 12 Joh.] 


It is recorded that John was so satisfied with his re- 
ception, that he excepted Margam from his extortions 
on the Cistercian foundations; the only other excep- 
tion being Beaulieu, his own foundation. If the royal 
visits were on the scale of that paid by John to Bury 
Abbey, Margam must have been a flourishing corpora- 
tion. 

Leland says Margam had privilege of sanctuary, 
which the Welsh seldom or ever used. He also men- 
tions its four daughter houses in Ireland—Kyrieleyson, 
Sancta Crux, Maio, and Chorus Benedictus. It will 
be seen that the children were very far from partaking 
of the prosperity of their parent. 
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XXI.—Carta Henrici Episcopi Landavensis. 
[Harl. Chart. 75 A. 21.] 


H. dei gratia Landavensis ecclesie minister humilis universis 
Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit salutem 
et benediccionem. 

Universitati vestre significamus quod cum quedam contencio 
inter dilectos filios nostros monachos de Margan et Johannem 
Kairus et heredes illius super pastura totius terre sue preter 
segetes et prata que dudum prefatis monachis pro quodam 
magno excessu suo concesserat verteretur tandem predictus 
Johannes et Milo filius ejus prenominator monachos nolentes 
injuste molestari memoratam pasturam monachis de Margan 
imperpetuum libere et quiete reddiderunt Et predictus Milo 
coram nobis tactis sacrosanctis juramento firmabit se predictis 
monachis de Margan et omnibus rebus suis semper fore fidelem 
et obedientem et predictam pasturam contra omnes pro posse 
suo warentizaturum His testibus Urban decano de Landavia 
Nicholas capellano Magistro Mauricio Rudulpho de Win- 
cestria clerico W. de Sancto Donato Roberto de Berchele et 
multis aliis. 


The family, afterwards called Wilkins, and recently 
De Winton, were anciently De Wintonia, and have been 
settled in the Vale of Glamorgan from a very early 
period, and, in one branch, still are found there. Ralph 
may have been of that family, or he may have come 
himself from Winchester. De Wincestria and de Win- 
tonia would at that time be only two forms of the same 
name. 

W. de Sancto Donato was probably an ecclesiastic 
from that village, and Robert de Berchele from that of 
Berkeley. It is not probable that he was of the 
Berkeley family, who never had an interest in Gla- 
morgan. 


XXII.—[Cotton MS. Oleop. A. vii, 85. N. Mon. ITI, 77.) 


Carta H. Landavensis episcopi concedentis domui de Mor- 
gan ecclesiam de Kenefet cum capellis, terris et omnibus 
pertinentiis suis assensu et petitione W. Abbatis et conventus 
Theok. solvendo domui Theok. annuatim x marcas; quin- 
que infra octavam Pasche, et quinque infra octavam sancti 


Michaelis. 
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As King John’s charter is silent as to this acquisition, 
it probably came between 1205 and 1218. 

Kenefet is Kenfig in Pyle, the parish next south of 
Margam, and which reaches to the sea-shore. Much of 
it has long been covered up with drift sand, but under 
the Normans the village was a borough town, and the 
parish part of the demesne of the chief lord. A slender 
remain of its ancient castle rises through the sand, and it 
is celebrated for its pool. It is also a contributory par- 
liamentary borough to Swansea, but this is solely in com- 
pliment to its former prosperity. 

XXII.—[Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum 1 H. ITI, 1216, Memb, 25.] 


Rex Majori et probis hominibus Bristolli salutem. Manda- 
mus vobis quod sine dilacione plenam saisinam habere faciatis 
Magistro Michaeli de Londonia de domibus suis in Bristolli 
quas emit de Abbate de Morgan unde injuste dissaisitus est ut 
dicitur. Catalla etiam sua que in iisdem domibus capta fuerunt 
eidem Magistro Michaelo sine dilacione reddi faciatis. Et 
quam etc. ‘Teste apud Bristollum, xx die Novembris. 

Per Comitem W. Mar. 


This, no doubt, relates to the Burgage given by 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and confirmed by King 
John. It is one of the royal documents issued by the 
Earl Mareschal as “ Rector Regis et regni.” 


XXIV.— Conventio indentuta inter H. de Umframville et Monachos de 
Margan. 
[ Harl. Cart. 75 D. 14..] 


Sciant presentes et futuri quod ita convenit inter Henricum 
de Umframville et monachos de Margan anno incarnacionis 
domini m°cc°xvij® quod scilicet idem Henricus remisit totam 
calumpniam quam habuit adversus eos de terra de Bedingtone 
cum pertinenciis suis, et idem Henricus recepit pre manibus 
totam firmam suam viginti annorum de eadem terra. De quibus 
xx annis octo anni tunc fuerunt elapsi, et duodecim anni adhuc 
erant venturi, unde predicti monachi quiti sunt usque ad ter- 
minum duodecim annorum futurorum perimpletum, nec red- 
dent predicto Henrico aliquam firmam pro eadem terra ante 
passca anni supradicti incarnacionis m°cc°xxx° et si forte aliquis 
dirationaverit illam terram de predictis monachis infra predictos 
xij annos prenominatus Henricus vel heredes sui, redditum 
cujuslibet Anni de predictis xij annis reddet eis quamdiu 
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illam non poterunt warantizare. Hiis testibus Deno [Oeno] 
decano, Magistro Radulpho Mayloch Willielmo de K[RJenny, 
Raimundo de Sull’, David de Brehull’ tunc vicecomite de 
Kaerdif, Roberto Sampsonis, Willielmo de Lichefeld, Nicholao 
et Waltero monachis de Margan, Gaufrido monacho de V[N]eht 
et multis aliis. 

(Endorsed).—Cirografum H : de Umfravilla. 

A small circular seal of green wax remains attached, bearing 
the device of an open flower. Legend—szcRETVM HENRICI. 
[a.p. 1215.] 


MAELOG OF LLYSTALYBONT. 


The Welsh genealogists, with their usual neglect of 
dates or evidences, contain the following notices of this 
family ;— 

Sir Ratpu Maelog or Mayloc, Lord of Llystalybont, a 
manor by Cardiff in Cibwr Hundred, was father of 
Mavp, who married Einon ap Cadogan. 

Sir Witu1am Maelog, temp. H. ILI, Lord of Llystaly- 
bont, Wysam and Maelog’s fee, married his cousin, a 
daughter of Rhys ap Griffith ap Ivor Bach, and had 1, 
a DAUGHTER, married Llewelyn ap Cynvrig; 2, a 
DAUGHTER, married Howell ap Cynvrig Madoc; 3, ANN 
or Envin, married Sir Gwrgi le Grand or Grant. 

Ratpu Maelog, 17 Ed. II, married Gwirvil, daughter 
of Llewelyn, and had 1, Witt1am Maylog, Lord of 
Littlebone [Llystalybont] temp. E. III; and 2, Roger 
Maylog. 





Maeloc, married Joan, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas. le Eyre, by Margaret, daughter of David 
Cantelupe. ‘They had 1, Richard; 2, Wittiam; 3, 
GILBERT. 

Ricuarp Maeloc, married Alson, daughter of —— 
Berkerolles, and had Roger Maeloc, married Margaret, 
daughter of John Dawbeny, and had 

Joan Maeloc, daughter and heiress, married William 
Chicheley. 

There was a Puitie Maelog, temp. H. VI. The fol- 
lowing particulars are supported by evidence. 

Magister Radulphus Maylock, or Maelog, was an ec- 
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clesiastic and a member of a family who appear in the 
early records of the county, and were extant as late as 
the reign of Henry VI. As Magister Rafe Mailoc, he 
tested a charter by Isabel, Countess of Gloucester and 
Essex [V. Mon. iv, 634], and an Umfraville charter of 
1217 [75 D. 14]. His name also appears in the Annals 
of Tewkesbury as holding the church of Llanblethian 
apparently in farm. He died 2nd June, 1231, and about 
the 15th September following the Bishop of Llandaff; 
Thomas, Dean of Hereford; Peter, Abbot of Tewkes- 
bury; Maurice, Archdeacon of Llandaff; the Rector of 
Thornbury, and others, met at Striguil to dispose of the 
church of Llanblethian. The result was the sending of 
Eustace, a Tewkesbury monk, to take seizin of the 
church. On his arrival the keys were removed to the 
hills, and he could only take seizin of the porch, and 
protest against those who opposed the rights of his 
convent, confirmed by the Bishop of Llandaff. 

So little effect had this in his favour that the people 
stopped him on the highway and held him three days in 
the hills. Upon which Bishop Elias excommunicated all 
and sundry in full chapter, and presented his sentence 
to the Justiciar Hubert de Burgh. Further, the Abbot 
of Tewkesbury excommunicated J. Grant with his ac- 
complices, who did the deed. 

How the matter was then settled does not appear. 
Probably by the continuance of the Mayloc interest, for 
25 July, 1242, during a Welsh riot in the county, the 
Abbot of Tewkesbury went to Llanblethian to receive 
the “mission” of that church, under the mandate of the 
Prior of Winchcombe, sub-delegate from the Pope, on 
account of the deprivation of Roger Mayloc, upon his 
non-payment for the farm of the church. But the 
Archdeacon of Llandaff, sede vacante, had put in Thomas 
Pennarth, which could not be allowed. On this Thomas 
resigned the vicarage, and was again presented by the 
Abbot, with all the emoluments save tythe sheaves, and 


‘did homage. Mayloc then petitioned to hold the church 


to farm, as he had held it, but the Abbot refused this, 
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and in the court at Cardiff declared that if he or his 
suffered injury he should impute it to Mayloc. 

Finally, however, on the petition of Rhys, Roger’s 
uncle, and of others, Roger was allowed five marks per 
annum. He was dissatisfied with this, and an extra 
mark added to it, at the instance of Richard de Clare, 
who gave him letters of defence to the Sheriff. 

The contumacious Roger Mayloc entered the benefice, 
seized the wheat, ground it, and carried it off, adding 
divers threats against the Tewkesbury monks, and, in 
short, made himself so obnoxious that the Abbot had to 
buy him off with twelve marcs per annum until he 
should obtain a benefice. The proceedings must have 
been rapid, for the Abbot’s first visit was made 25 July, 
and 8 Sept. Thomas, vicar of Llanblethian, had his 
papers sealed, and did homage. 

Little else is certainly known of the Mayloc family 
beyond Ralph, who tested a Bonville Charter about 
1260 [75 B. 17], and appears to have been an ecclesi- 
astic, and Rhys in one generation, and Roger in 
another. William Maylocke, no doubt of the same 
family, appears in the Eztent of 1264 as holding half-a- 
fee “in capella valet xx solidos,” and is, therefore, pro- 
bably the ancestor of William Maylocke, who at the 
survey of 1320 held half a fee as Lord of Llys-tal-y-bont 
by Cardiff. There is also a mountain called Garth- 
Mayloc near Llantrissant. 


XXV.—Oarta Wilhelmi Episcopi Landavensis. 
[Harl. Cart. 75 A. 16.] 


W. Dei gratia Landavensis Episcopus Archidiaconis Decanis 
personis vicariis totius diocesis sue ad quos presentes littere 
pervenerint salutem gratiam et benedictionem. Et si omnibus 
in nostra constitutis ditione nostram pro juribus nostris de- 
beamus defensionem domum tamen de Margan intuitu religionis 
qui in ea domino cooperante florere dinoscitur speciali amplec- 
timus dilectione et servis dei in ea domino militantibus et pos- 
sessionibus eorum quas intra nostram habent diocesim quatenus 
possumus ubique per nos et nostros protectionis et custodie 
specialem volumus exhibere gratiam. Inde est quod univer- 
sitatem vestram in solum attentius rogamus sed etiam preci- 
42 
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piendo in vi obediencie vobis injungimur ut si qui ex vestris 
parrochiis monachis de Margan injurias vel dampna aliqua 
inferre presumpserint singuli vestrum in malefactores. vobis 
nominatos nostra auctoritate ecclesiasticam exerceatis justiciam 
ipsaque sententia firmiter per vestras parrochias faciatis ob- 
servari donec predictis monachis de injuriis et dampnis illatis 
congrue satisfecerint nostre similiter jure reservato. Vale. 
(Circa 1220.) , 

Seal of white wax, broken. Figure of a bishop standing in 
act of blessing, feet gone. Legend, “‘igill....ns Epi....” 
On reverse in oval centre (not entire) two profiles of men, per- 
haps Roman soldiers, gazing at each other, separated by a staff, 
crossed at head. Legend, “In... . tat omne verbum.” 


William, Prior of Goldcliff co. Mon. was consecrated 
to Llandaff Oct. 1219, and died 1229. 


XXVI.— Compositio inter Abbatem de Margan et Heliam Clericum de 
Novo-Castro. [Harl. Cart. A. 34]. 

Sciant omnes tam presentes quam futuri quod hec compositio 
facta est inter Abbatem monachosque de Margan et Heliam 
clericum Novi Castelli super questione quarundam decimarum 
terre Sturmi. Quod scilicet ipse Helias inspecta et audita con- 
scriptione W: Decani de Wrenit et J. Prioris de Owein necnon 
et carta testimonii bone recordationis N. Landavensis Episcopi 
de ecclesia terre Sturmi et priori querela que Gillebertus pre- 
decessor ipsius Helie moverat aliquando adversus prefatos 
monachos temporibus pie memorie Abbatis Conani con- 
ventionem illam quam pro bono pacis factam constat per omnia 
sponte concessit et sacramento firmavit se cunctis diebus vite 
sue sine dolo et malo ingenio et omni retractatione servaturam 
recipiendo annuatim tres solidos prius prefator Gilleberto ante- 
cessor suo a prefatis monachis concessos. Salve si quas decimas 
dederit vel vendiderit predictis monachis de Margan in territorio 
Novi Castelli ecclesia de Novo Castello nullum prejudicium 
vel juris sui dampnum pacietur. Testibus R.Abbate de Mar- 
gan. J. Priore. Godefrido monacho. Henrico Hospitali. 
Robberto Sacrista. Phillippo de Marecros seniore et Philippo 
juniore. Hamone clerico. Waltero filio Marchere et aliis 
pluribus. 

(In dorso.)—Compositio inter monachos de Margan et Heliam 
clericum. 


Probably in the Abbacy of Roger, 1196—1203. 
Novum-Castellum is Newcastle by Bridgend. Wrenit, 
is the rural deanery of Groneth. 
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Philip de Marcross, the earliest of the name on re- 
cord, is mentioned by Giraldus as attending on Henry 
II about 1189. Mr. Traherne records an agreement 
between W. de Barri and John de la Mare, witnessed 
by this Philip in 1201, as is a Barri Charter to Neath 
before 1207 [75 B. 5 b.], and a charter to Margam, 
granted by W. de Londres about 1210 [H. C. 75 C. 30]. 
Philip also witnessed a final concord between Gilbert de 
Turbervile and Margam about the same time. 

This Philip seems to have lived to see his son Philip 
of mature age, since Philip senior and junior witness 
together the above composition between Margam and 
Helias, clerk of Newcastle, without date, but early in 
the thirteenth century. Mr. Traherne mentions a 
Walter de Marcross, who witnessed a grant by Thomas 
Lawilis, of uncertain date. 

According to Meyrick, the daughter of Sir Philip de 
Marcross married William Pincerna, son of Simon de 
Halweia; and thus Marcross passed into the family of 
Pincerna or Butler. 

Wiiiam Pincerna was son of Simon de Halweia, and 
of kin to Sampson de Halweia, who exchanged Gelligarn 
for Little Ham, co. Devon, with the Abbot of Neath, 
though about this is some obscurity, since Sir Richard 
Pincerna is said to have inherited Gelligarn from the Le 
Sores. William was father of Ricuarp, and Joun, and 
@ DAUGHTER Called le Butiler ; Butler, or Cupbearer, in 
Latin Pincerna, being their hereditary office under the 
Lords of Glamorgan. Richard, called Lord Richard le 
Butiler, died before 1262, childless, leaving Joan his 
heir, a minor, who was a ward to Earl Richard de Clare 
at his death 1262-3. John, brother of Richard, had a 
son, WitLiam Pincerna, and two daughters. William 
left one child, Joan la Butiliere, who died under age. 

The three ladies, sisters, the one of Richard, and two 
of William, contested the heirship of the Marcross and 
Butiler estate, How this was settled is not recorded, 
but one of them probably married a de la Bere, and 
John de la Bere held the Marcross half-fee in 1320. 
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Margery, daughter and heiress of this John, is generally 
reputed to have married Sir Elias Bassett, son of Thomas 
Bassett, of St. Hilary, and ancestor of the Bassetts, of 
Beaupre. 

Marcross, however, before and after the Bassett match, 
was the residence of a family of Van. John Van, or de 
Ann, said to be of Cornish descent, held at his death, of 
the heirs of Hugh le Despenser, the manor of Marcross 
by the service of one knight’s fee, annual value 37s. 6d., 
when his son and heir was John. Fhe Welsh pedigrees 
state that the elder John obtained the manor by mar- 
riage with Cecil, daughter and coheir of Lewis Marcross, 
Thomas Bassett marrying the other sister, for which 
statement there seems not even a probability. 

The Vans held Marcross till towards 1700. They 
were ancestors of those of Marshfield and Llanwern, and 
of several cadet branches. 


XXVII.—Zpistola fratris G. Abbatis Cisterciensis. 
[Harl. Cart. 75 A. 5.] ‘ 


Venerabilibus et in Christo dilectis abbati et conventui de 
Margan frater G. dictus abbas Cisterciensis totusque conventus 
abbatium capituli generalis eternam in Christo salutem. 

Clamor exordinacionis miserabilium abbatiarum Hibernie 
ordinis nostre sepe delatus ad nos nuper manifeste nobis in- 
notuit per visitatores in auctoritate et potestate nostra specialiter 
ad hoc destinatos ut viderent et scirent si clamorem opere com- 
plevissent qui etiam firmiter asserebant, quod prefate abbatie 
non possent in ordine reformari et relevari a paupertate nimia 
qua laborant nisi ad munus alique majores abbatie subtracte 
suis inordinatis matribus que pro tanta culpa merente jure suo 

rivari et aliis ordinatis abbatiis perpetuo jure supponantur. 

t quia ordinis zelo accensi pro salute animarum et ordine re- 
formando vultis recipere in filiam abbatiam de Sancta Cruce que 
hucusque fuit filia de magis eandem abbatiam nobis et ecclesie 
nostre ex certa scientia et plenitudine potestatis damus in filiam 
perpetuo possidendam vobis qui districte precipimus quatinus 
decetero ad reformandam predictam abbatiam filiam nostram in 
spiritualibus et temporalibus taliter sollicite intendatis ut anime 
salventur. Et nos non cogamur predictam adoptationem 
aliquando immutare. Datum anno gratie m°cc° viscesimo octavo. 
Tempore capituli generalis. 

(Endorsed).—Donacio Abbatis Cisterciensis Abbatie de 
Sancto Cruce. 
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Appended is a fragment of a circular seal of brown 
wax bearing a part of the figure of an abbot, with the 
legend, + SIGILLVM ABBATIS...... I8. 

75 A. 4 is a duplicate of this letter in all but the date, 
which is there 1227. 


XXVIII.—Protectio Henrici Regis. 
[Mus. Brit. Cart. Harl. 75 A. 10.] 


Henricus Dei gratia Rex Anglie Dominus Hibernie Dux 
Normannie Aquitanie et Comes Andegavie omnibus ballivis et 
fidelibus suis salutem Sciatis nos suscepisse in protectionem et 
defensionem nostram homines terras redditus possessiones et 
omnes res Abbatis et monachorum de Margan in mari et terra. 
Et ideo vobis mandamus quod homines terras redditus pos- 
sessiones et omnes res predictorum Abbatis et monachorum in 
mari et in terra manuteneatis protegatis et defendatis nullam eis 
inferrentes vel inferri permittentes molestiam injuriam dampnum 
Se et si quid eis forisfactum fuerit id eis sine dilacione 
faciatis emendari. In cujus rei testimonium has litteras nostras 
patentes eis fieri fecimus. Teste me ipso apud Merewell 
xxviii die Maii anno regni nostri duodecimo [1228]. 





XXIX.—Qutetaclamatio Mabilie de Bona villa dotis sue in 
Bonevillestun, [Harl. Chart. 75, B. 14.] 


Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Mabilla de Bona villa 
consilio amicorum meorum quietam clamavi Deo et ecclesie 
beate Marie de Margan et monachis ibidem Deo servientibus 
totam dotem meam in terra de Bonevillestun pro octo libris 
sterlingorum. Et ego warantizabo istud contra omnes homines 

uamdiu vixero. Hiis testibus Reimundo de Sulia. Roberto 
seen Galfrido de Bonavilla. Henrico de Bonavilla. Si- 
mone de Bonavilla. Radulfho portario. Willielmo de Kerd’ 
monachis de Margan et multis aliis. [Circa 1230.] 

. Oblong seal of dark green wax, twelve inches in diameter. 
In the centre is a gem inscribed in Arabic [translated] “..... 
son of Mafhoud.” Legend, “ S’ Mabilie de Bonavilla.” 


There is no pedigree of the Glamorgan Bonvilles, 
who are said to have come in with the early Norman 
settlers, and certainly gave name to Bonvileston, called 
by the Welsh Tre-Simwn, from Sir Simon de Bonville, 
the reputed founder. The parish church is dedicated 
to St. Mary, but no pure Welsh name for the parish 
has been preserved, in which it resembles Sully, Cogan, 
Barry, and some others. 
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The “ Tre,” or stronghold, was placed in a field south 
of the church, in the low ground, where the circum- 
scribing fosse and part of the enceinte wall still remain. 

The main stock of the Bonvilles settled in Somerset 
and Devon, and were of Wescomb and Shute in the 
latter county. Pole says that John de Bonville was of 
Bonvileston in Plymlegh, co. Devon, 27 H. III and 50 
Fd. III. They also gave their name to a village in 
Pembrokeshire. The estate of the Glamorgan Bon- 
villes seems to have been gradually absorbed by Mar- 
gam. John de Boneville tested an Humfranville charter 
to that abbey before 1205 ['75, D. 15], and himself gave 
fifty acres, included in King John’s confirmation. Mabel 
de Bonavilla, as recorded above, gave up her dower in 
Bonvileston for £8 sterling, and Geoffrey, Henry, and 
Simon, no doubt near kinsmen of her husband, test the 
document. Robert de Bonville and Juliana his wife 
gave lands in Craumere to Tewkesbury. |. I. iv, 73. 

The Close Roll of 1297 [25 Ed. I,.M. 18, 9 May 
mentions James de Bonevill and Amabilia his wife, as 
co-complainants with Simon de Ralee and Johanna his 
wife ; the subject being no doubt the heritage of the 
two wives, who were probably coheirs of de Reigny. It 
is probable that Amabilia died childless. 

Some time after Mabel’s charter, perhaps about 1250, 


‘ Robert de Bonevilla and Aliza his wife, conveyed to 


Margam his whole fee of Bonevileston, to be held of him 


‘and his heirs at 3 marcs sterling annually, saving the 


service of half a knight, for which the monks were to 
answer to the Lords of Wunfull or Wenvoe, whom we 
thus learn to have been the lords superior of Bonvileston. 
[75, B. 19.] 

*Next, probably about 1260, occurs William de Bona- 
villa, son of John, who gives to the monks of Margam 
forty acres of arable land which they held of the Tem- 
plars in the time of his father, paying to them forty 
pence annually. This seems to be a gift ‘on condition 
that the land should be his and not the Templars, and 
was probably taken by the monks as a measure of pre- 
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caution. [75, B.17.] It may be observed that King 
John’s charter enumerates, next after the Bonneville 
donation, forty acres given by the Templars. The ex- 
tent of Glamorgan in 1264 [ Wallia. Bag. 1, N. 15] is 
signed by Simon de Bonvile as a juror. ’ 

Soon afterwards Abbot Gilbert is found executing 
agreements with John le Norreys, also a juror on the 
above extent, who holds. lands and tenements in Bone- 
vileston of the abbot and convent, by which John 
admits that he does so hold them at the service of 12d. 
per annum, and doing monthly suit to the abbot’s court 
at Bonvileston, paying such foreign service as pertains 
to the tenement, and reasonable relief to the abbot 
when due, and custody of the lands and heir when a 
minor, and fealty. For these considerations, and at the 
instance of Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, the abbot war- 
rants to le Norreys and his heirs the tenement of the 
fee of Bonevileston should he be impleaded in the 
earl’s court; but should Le Norreys be so impleaded, 
and lose, he can only come upon Margam for a pair of 
gilt spurs of 6d. value, as value for the land so lost. 
And Norreys covenants under a forfeiture of £100 ster- 
ling not to sell more than the gilt spurs. Soe A. 36.] 

In 1291, 1 Feb., the abbot, as lord of the fee of 
Bonvileston, is party to an agreement with Thomas le 
Spodur of that place, by which Thomas gives up, in 
perpetuity, an acre of land and a house and curtilage 
in the vill of Tudekistowe, which Thomas, son of 
Robert Acus, formerly held of Margam, and which lies 
between the Margam lands and the main road towards 
the common.called Newton’s Down. . 

In return the abbot grants to Thomas, in perpetuity, 
two acres in the fee of Bonevileston,one in Redelond field, 
and one near the vill, which Roger, son of Cady, formerly 
held, paying 14d. per annum, and doing suit of court. 
At Thomas’s death a heriot of 5s. to be paid. ['75, A. 42. ] 

In 1302, on the Nativity of John the Baptist, 24 
June, John, son and heir of Henry de Bonvyle de 
Bonevyleston, in Glamorgan, informs the faithful that 
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he has demised and acquitted to Margam, for himself 
and his heirs, 14s. sterling of a certain 40s. annual 
rent due to him from the abbey, and this in exchange 
for 14s. annual rent upon the tenement which Philip 
Le Especer formerly held of Margam in Bristol, and 
which is now assigned to his lord, Reymund de Sullye, 
who in return enfeoffs John and his heirs of 148. rent 
in exchange for 20s., which Matthew Everrard, Joan 
his wife, and Hugo their son, used to pay to Reymund 
for a tenement held by them at Holeton, in the lordship 
of Dinas Powys. A somewhat complex arrangement, 
shewing de Sully to have been Bonevilles lord, and 
pointing to the retirement of the Bonvilles from the 
county. [75, B. 22.] 

It does not here appear how De Sully came to be the 
superior lord of De Boneville; perhaps this may be 
connected with the superiority of Wenvoe over Bone- 
vileston, mentioned above, and the fact that in 1262, as 
appears by the county extent, Walter, the then lord 
of Sully held also two fees in Wenvoe. - 

A deed of 25 July, 1378, records an exchange by the 
abbot and convent of two acres of arable land in Rede- 
lond, and five acres next the old castle on the northern 
side of Bonvileston,'’ with Will. ees eee de 
Bonevileston, against his seven acres next Helligogy on 
the west side. [75, A. 43.] The Spencer Survey of 
1320 mentions Ma: Bonville, ij plough lands. This may 
be Maurice Bonville. 

26 Nov., 1330, occurred a plea before the Sheriff of 
Glamorgan between the Abbot of Margam and John 
de Woledon, who held a free tenement under Margam 
in Bonevileston, for which John le Flemyng of St. 
George’s claimed service. Woledon absconded, leaving 
nothing behind, upon which the abbot became re- 
sponsible to John le Flemyng. [Francis MS.] 

30 Nov., 13877, an indenture was agreed to between 
the abbot and convent and John Denys of Waterton, by 
which they granted him in farm eighty-nine acres of 


1 This may refer to the castrum or military earthwork north of the 
church. 
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land in the fee of Bonvileston, during the minority of 
John, son and heir of John Norreis of Leche Castel, at 
13s. 4d. per annum. [75, A. 45.] The abbot held the 
Norreis lands as lord of the fee. 

The Golden Grove Book mentions Elias de Bonville as 
contemporary with William Earl of Gloucester, Simon 
as the person who gave name to the parish and manor, 
William as named in a dateless deed, Maurice, and John, 
and adds that an heiress of Bonville married Lewis Rag- 
lan. Bonvileston probably remained in the crown from 
the dissolution until 18 Feb., 32 H. VIII [ Orig., p. 90, 
part i, m. 62], when the manor and rectory were granted 
to Sir John St. John, Kt., in exchange for other lands. 

Sir John did not long retain his acquisition. 33 H. 
VIII he fined £4 13s. 4d. for licence to alienate to 
John Bassett the manor and rectory of Bonevileston, and 
John Bassett did homage and fealty to the crown for 
the manor and rectory of Bonevileston, and messuages 
in Brandiston, Monewydon, Hoo, Kilylboro’, Some- 
Count, and Cretyngham. [Jdid., p. 93, m. 126, and p. 
90, m. 69.] Further, 8 Eliz.,is a memorandum concern- 
ing the exonerating William Bassett and Edward Manx- 
well from the annual rent of five marks from the manor 
of Bonwyshton. ‘The Bassetts thus acquired Bonvileston, 
which they still retain in the person of Richard Bassett. 

Allusion has been made to the Templar lands in or 
. near Bonvileston, of which they gave forty acres to 
Margam before 1205. The residue no doubt descended 
to the Knights of St. John, for in the Lansdown MS. 
i 200, p. 6] is a charter by John Kendall, Prior of 

t. John of Jerusalem in England, dated 20 June, 1492, 
by which he lets to Roger Vaughan, and Roger his 
son, all their demesne lands in the Lordship of Milton, 
Glamorgan, with a water mill newly built there, for 
forty-one years from the Assumption of the Virgin, at 
a rent of 44s., payable to the Preceptor of Dynmor. 

This property was acquired by John Bassett, who did 
homage 35 H. VIII for the manor of Milton. [ Orig.,p.77, 
part i,m. 91.] It has descended with Bonvileston. 


(To be continued.) 








EWYAS-HAROLD. 


Tue first thing that occurs to me is an inquiry into the 
etymology of the name. With respect to the first part 
of it, Ewyas, I only know of two other combinations in 
which it occurs—1, Ewyas-Lacy, the hundred in which 
Ewyas-Harold is situated ; and 2, Teffont-Ewyas, a small 
parish in Wiltshire. 1 have sought in vain from Welsh 
scholars for'any reliable explanation of the name. It 
occurs as Ewas in a Welsh life of St. Beino, edited by 
the late Rev. Mr. Rees, of Cascob. By Leland it is spelt 
Ewis, which is the present pronunciation of the name in 
the district. Can it have any connection with the Welsh 
glas, which, in composition, seems sometimes to have 
reference to streams? There is, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, Dudas and Pontrilas; or can it be of Saxon 
origin, like its affix of Harold? Its occurring in a part 
of England so remote from Wales as Wiltshire, may 
favour its derivation from the Saxon La, water. 

The name of Harold occurs in several other com- 
binations. In Bedfordshire there is Harrold, simply ; 
in Leicestershire, Stanton-Harold ; in Pembrokeshire, 
Harroldstone. ‘Though there is no doubt that King 
Harold, the last of the Saxon line, before the conquest, 
laid his hands upon a good deal of property in Here- ° 
fordshire, which, according to the survey in Domesday 
Book, was restored to the owners by William the Con- 
queror, yet the connection of Ewyas-Harold with him 
and his family is an unsupported suggestion of Leland’s. 
It seems to have derived this name from a Harold, lord 
of the castle here, of whom we have clear notices as 
being in possession of it very soon after the conquest,— 
at all events, in the first years of the twelfth century. 
From Camden it would seem as though there had been 
a castle here at the period of the Conquest ; and, as ap- 
pears from the Conqueror’s survey, refortified by Alured 
de Marleberg. Dugdale, however, says that this fortress 
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was originally built by Fitz~-Osborne, Earl of Hereford, 
after the Conquest. He was father of Harold, in whose 
possession it is, any how, certain the lordship and castle 
were within half-a-century from the Conquest. In old 
maps of Herefordshire the place is marked as Harold’s 
Ewyas, and in other old descriptions it is put down as 
Mapharald. Mab being Welsh for son, can this have 
reference to Harold’s son and successor, filius Haraldi, 
as we find him described in documents to which I shall 
presently refer, and so be equivalent to the Fitz which 
enters into the composition of some English names of 
places ? 

The first Harold was the founder of a priory of Bene- 
dictines here, removed, it is supposed, from Dulas a mile 
higher up the brook. This monastery was a cell or de- 
pendence of the Abbey at Gloucester,and lasted at Ewyas- 
Harold for about two and half centuries, being reunited 
to Gloucester in 1358.1 During this period .it was, we 
read, a common burying-place for the nobility of the 
county; so that excavations might produce results of 
interest. But the very site cannot now be identified. 
By the kindness of the truly venerable father of arche- 
ology in this county, the Rev. John Webb, I have been 
favoured with a copy of the cartulary of this priory, ex- 
tending through the whole of its existence. ‘This docu- 
ment, amidst the formal legal phraseology, of which, of 
course, it mainly consists, gives us curious and valuable 
glimpses of the period. It is all in Latin, with the ex- 
ception of the deed which recites the dissolution of the 
priory, which is in the Norman French of that date 
(the middle of the fourteenth century). 

The names of localities in the neighbourhood occur 
in these deeds so as to be easily recognised. Thus 
Dulas, both the brook and the parish, appears as 


1 The connexion of Ewyas-Harold with Gloucestershire is still re- 
tained by the great tithes of Ewyas-Harold forming part of the endow- 
ment of the see of Gloucester (only just lapsed to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners), and the presentation to the vicarage being in the 
patronage of the Bishop of Gloucester. 
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Duneleis; Dore Abbey as Dora; Pistlebrook as Pistel ; 
the Maescoeds (a hamlet of Clodock of which the Welsh 
origin is clear) as Maischoit; Clodock as St. Cladack 
(the name of a Welsh Saint). The neighbouring parish 
of Liangua appears as Languen ; and the Bradleys, a farm 
in the parish of Kentchurch, as Braddelee. There are 
also interesting local notices of Ewyas-Harold itself, of 
the limits of the churchyard, for example. There are 
two peculiar names of lands at Ewyas-Harold, which, 
though not occurring in the Cartulary, as far as I have 
observed, are curious. 1, King Street, the name by 
which one of the farms in the parish is now known, and 
which I have seen in a copy of an old paper as Kyge 
Street; and 2, Temple Bar, the name of a field. Can 
this latter have belonged to the Templars at Earway ? 
To return to the Cartulary, amongst the witnesses to the 
several deeds, in addition to the frequent mention of the 
Chaplain, and the Seneschall or Constable of the Castle, 
and of brothers of the Priory, occur the names of the 
neighbouring lords of castles ; in three instances, names 
still connected with the neighbourhood, William and 
Walter de Scudemor, Simon de Pateshull, and William 
le Miners. We find also Roger de Marcle, and Hugo 
de Kilpec or Culpec. The first of this series of docu- 
ments is a grant from Haraldus de Ewyas, the first 
known possessor of the Castle, of certain lands and im- 
munities to the Benedictine monastery of Gloucester for 
the founding of a religious house of Ewyas-Harold. 
After this, come no less than five grants, or exchanges 
of tithes or lands, to the monks at Ewyas, from Robertus 
de Ewyas, his son and successor, filius Haraldi, as he 
styles himself. ‘This Robert seems to have been a great 
benefactor to the church. He is said to have founded 
the Cistercian Abbey at Dore, and it is probably a cor- 


1 He grants a piece of land for the building of a church at Ewyas- 
Harold, in addition to the monastery, and also “totam fossam que 
elaudit terram illam cum piscibus illius aque.” We have thus the 
date of the interesting tower of Ewyas Harold church,—an instance 


of the transition from Norman to Early English. 
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rect tradition which assigns to him a statue of a knight 
in armour still to be seen in Abbey-Dore Church. 
Next in the Cartulary comes a grant from a Robert de 
Ewyas, son of the Robert first mentioned, dated 1195. 
Next a grant from a John de Ewyas, whose connection 
with the others mentioned we have no means of ascer- 
taining. Then follows another grant from Robert, 
second of that name, previously referred to. With him 
the male line of this family seems to have ended. His 
daughter, Sidi//a, is mentioned in this, his last grant, as 
his heiress. She married Robert de Tregoz, who, pro- 
bably then on a visit to the castle as her suitor, appears 
as a witness to one of the grants. This was a dis- 
tinguished Norman family, traces of whom remain in 
the affix of Tregoz to the parish of Lydiard-Tregoz in 
Wiltshire (connected with the Bolingbroke title). This 
was their property, and is referred to in subsequent 
documents in the Cartulary ; exchanges, and other 
transactions being recorded between the Abbot of 
Gloucester and the Rector of Lydeard-Tregoz. We 
find Robert de Tregoz executing various deeds in his 
own name,—and his wife Sibilla one in her own. He 
is followed by his son Robert de Tregoz, second of the 
name, who was killed in the Battle of Evesham (1265) 
fighting on the side of the Barons, and acting as a 
Standard-bearer. ‘To him succeeded John de Tregoz, 
who died 1290. There are deeds executed by him in 
the Cartulary, as well as by his father Robert. With 
this John, third in succession, the male line of this 
family became extinct, as far as Ewyas-Harold is con- 
cerned, and an heiress carried the lordship again into 
another family. John de Tregoz had married Juliana, 
the daughter of Lord Cantilupe, and sister of St. Thomas 
Cantilupe, Bishop of Hereford. By her he had two 
daughters, the elder of whom, Clarice, married Roger 
Delawarre. (It is interesting here to call to mind 
that the titles of Cantilupe and Delawarre have been 
united since, Cantilupe being the second title of the 
Earls Delawarre.) ‘The second daughter of this John 
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de Tregoz was named Sibilla; the name of the Saxon 
heiress, daughter of Robert de Ewyas, who first brought 
the castle and lordship into the Tregoz family, being 
thus kept up. This Sibilla married William de Gran- 
dison. Through the elder of these two daughters, 
Clarice, the castle and domain of Ewyas-Harold passed 
to the family of Delawarre. It is conjectured, from the 
date of the dress, that an interesting effigy under a 
carved canopy in the chancel of Ewyas-Harold church 
is that of this Clarice. It is probable that she died away 
from her birth-place, perhaps in Sussex, to which her 
husband’s family belonged, and that this is one of those 
cases of heart-interment which have of late years been 
brought to light; the heart alone being sent, in those 
days of difficult transport, for interment under the 
effigy, in the church to which the person had some 
especial ties. This effigy is well executed, of life-size, 
and in good preservation. She holds in her hands, 
which repose on the breast, such a vessel as might be 
supposed to contain a heart.: On raising the effigy, 
some years since, I found just under the place occupied 
by the hands, a stone in which was a cavity about five 
inches in diameter. In this cavity were fragments of a 
metal vessel that had been lined with a woven fabric, 
forming a bag in which, no doubt, the heart had been 
deposited. A thin slate, like stone, covering this cavity, 
was painted on the under side, in white, with the form 
of the vessel. 

But to return to the Cartulary. Between the grants 
made by the Tregoz and the Delawarre families are 
grants made by various members of the De Lacy family, 
lords paramount of the whole district, probably,—the 
hundred of Ewyas-Lacy being so-called after them. 
Following one of these grants we have a very interesting 
document. It is a confirmation of a grant by King 
Henry III, the witness to the king’s sign-manual being 
St. Thomas Cantilupe, Bishop of Hereford, and Lord 
High Chancellor, brother-in-law, as we have already 
seen, of John de Tregoz, last of the name. The con- 
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cluding series of deeds in the Cartulary are from the 
Delawarre family. The first of these is the solitary one 
in French, to which I have already referred. It is an 
indenture executed between Roger Delawarre and the 
Abbot of Gloucester, and gives as its date “May 7, l'an 
de regne le roy Edward tierce puis la conquete trentisme 
secunde,” #.e. 1858. (It is probable, from this date, 
that this was a Roger Delawarre, second of the name.) 
The purpose of the indenture is the recall of the monks 
of Ewyas-Harold to the parent monastery at Gloucester. 
It appears there were at this time only a prior and two 
monks left at Ewyas-Harold, besides a chaplain to 
officiate in the chapel of St. Nicholas within the castle, 
which had been a condition made in the original grant 
of land for the founding of the Priory here. The next 
deed is entitled a license from the same Roger Delawarre 
for recalling the above-mentioned monks to Gloucester 
and maintaining them there. It recites that his prede- 
cessors in the lordship of Ewyas, Harold of Ewyas and 
Robert his son, had intended to found and endow suffi- 
ciently, at Ewyas-Harold, a Priory, and the church of 
St. Michael; that now the property belonging to the 
Priory was not sufficient to support them suitably, con- 
sidering the immoderate concourse of people flocking to 
partake of their hospitality, and that the monks of 
Gloucester had for some years been obliged to furnish 
them with food and clothing, lest they should be 
reduced to mendicancy; that the zeal in the country 
for religion, which existed at the time of the first 
establishment of the monks at Ewyas-Harold, had 
now become lukewarm. Next follows the episcopal 
confirmation of this document, dwelling also, with much 
expression of grief, upon the degeneracy of the age in 
respect of religious fervour. This document closes the 
Cartulary. 

From the Delawarre family the castle passed to the 
Grandisons (a family of Burgundian origin, into which 
we have seen the other co-heiress of the ‘l'regoz family, 
Sibilla, had married). 
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A William de Grandison was Bishop of Exeter from 
1327 to 1369. From the Grandisons the lordship of 
Ewyas-Harold is said by Leland to have passed by pur- 
chase to Johanna Beauchamp, Lady of Abergavenny, 
who, there is some reason to believe, was by birth a 
Cantilupe, and so connected through the Tregoz family 
with those of Delawarre and Grandison. We read that 
in the year 1403, in the reign of Henry IV, during his 
contest with Owen Glendower, the king was at Hereford 
giving orders to William Beauchamp,—probably one of 
the family to whom the castle of Ewyas-Harold had now 
fallen, to “take his rebels about Abergavenny, (the 
Beauchamps, we have seen, were Lords of Abergavenny), 
and Ewyas-Harold, into the grace.” From this date, the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, we seem to lose sight 
of the Castle of Ewyas-Harold. Leland, writing in the 
reign of Henry VIII, speaks of it asa ruin. He says: 
“Great part of Map harald Castle yet standeth, and a 
chapel of St. Nicholas in it.” Now nothing remains but 
the marks of the foundations,—the fosse, and the arti- 
ficial mound on which the keep seems to have been 
built, with loose building stones scattered over the 
whole area. 

Coming down from the reign of Henry VIII to that 
of Charles I, we have interesting notices of Ewyas- 
Harold. 1. An extract from Symonds’ MS. Diary, kept 
by a follower of Charles I, and now in the British 
Museum. Under date of 1645 he notes that on the 
11th September the king, attended by his guards, rode 
from Hereford to Abergavenny. ‘Their direct road 
would be through Ewyas-Harold, which is just half-way 
between the two towns. They seem to have made their 
midday halt there, for the writer makes the following 
entry: — Ewyas-Harold Church—under an arch against 
the north wall of the chancel lies a statue of a woman 
very old, holding between her hands either a peare or a 
heart. (This is the effigy, supposed to be that of Clarice, 
daughter of John de Tregoz). He goes on: Upon an 
altar tomb in the church-yard, very faire, an inscription 
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and this coate, for Thomas Cardiffe, buried 1638. (He 
has a drawing of this coate of arms which consists of an 
Indian bow.) He adds: Upon a hill near this church 
was a castle, now ruined and gone.” 

Later in the autumn of the same year in which the king 
paid this peaceful visit to Ewyas-Harold, it became the 
scene of an engagement between the two hostile parties 
in the civil war, the first that took place in Hereford- 
shire. I proceed to give a short account of it, for which 
I am indebted again to the Rev. John Webb’s memoirs 
of the civil war in Herefordshire, not destined, 1 trust, 
to continue as at present only in MS. He writes: 
. * Late on the evening of November 12th, the Earl of 
Stamford called a council of war upon advice that three 
hundred and fifty foot of the enemy (the king’s men) 
were posted within five miles of Hereford, and it was re- 
solved that a party, commanded by Kirle, should be sent 
to surprise them. After this he sat down and. wrote a 
despatch in which he hinted at his design, and enclosed 
Lord Herbert’s letter. He magnified his services in 
having, with so small a force, kept possession of so im- 
portant a city, and silenced a host of malignants so ef- 
fectually that the wavering had turned to his side, and 
the obstinate been forced to hide their heads. He had 
called a county meeting for the following Tuesday to try 
the affections of the gentry and freeholders, and ascer- 
tain what assistance might be expected from them. He 
promised to report their proceedings ; and, as if he had 
not already more men than he could provide for, he 
announced a project for raising five hundred dragoons, 
by which he hoped to render himself more useful, and, 
personally, to be more secure. 

The expedition, having gone out further than had 
been intended, returned without the loss of a man, but 
also without bringing in a single prisoner. The 
Royalists intended as near an approach as had been re- 
ported, but the information proved merely a lure to 
draw Kirle and his party to a greater distance. When 


they reached the place that had been pointed out, and 
52 
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where they thought to have surprised these new-raised 
soldiers in the negligence or habitual repose of a Sab- 
bath morning—they found that they had been deceived ; 
but, learning that they were at Harold’s Ewyas, and 
being keen from their late success, they were unwilling 
to return without an attempt to dislodge them. If the 
cavaliers had not been thoroughly prepared to receive 
them, it would not have been the fault of the country 
people, who showed great good will and alacrity in 
giving warning of their approach. Arrived at the scene 
of action, the commander, with his lieutenant and three 
privates, advancing before the rest, found six Raglan 
soldiers at the entrance of the village. The challenge | 
and reply usual at such meetings was sharply given and 
returned. “Who are you for?” they cried. “For the 
king, and plague take the parliament.” Both sides then 
fired ; and, as we are told, all the Welshmen were killed, 
while not one of their assailants was wounded. ‘This 
was succeeded by a rush of the whole party into the 
place, where they killed fifteen men, the rest escaping 
to the nearest hilly ground. As Kirle and his officers 
might reasonably expect some ambush, they checked all 
pursuit; and contenting themselves with sending a de- 
fiance to them to come down, and hanging upon a tree 
the body of one of the slain, who had rendered himself 
odious to the villagers by violence and robbery, they 
marched back to their city quarters.” 

This account is taken from a report made to the par- 
liament by the Earl of Stamford, commanding the forces 
in the district. Since this, I know of no event of in- 
terest connected with Ewyas-Harold. I may, however, 
in conclusion, mention that it was only in the year 1849 
that Ewyas-Harold, with eleven other parishes, was 
transferred from the Diocese of St. David’s to that of 
Hereford. This district was part of the debateable land 
between England and Wales. Up to the reign of 
Henry VIII, it seems to have been considered as Welsh 
but was then (in that rearrangement of boundaries by 
which Monmouthshire became an English county), 
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placed, for civil purposes, in Herefordshire, while left 
ecclesiastically in the Welsh diocese of St. David’s. 
The Welsh character of the district is shewn by the 
names of the great mass of the inhabitants being Welsh, 
as well as the names of the farms, hills, and separate 
fields. The old British usage, a most pleasing and 
poetical one,—of decking the graves with flowers on © 
Palm Sunday or Easter Day, still continues; in con- 
nection with which I may mention ‘the great reverence 
shewn, by the custom of all attendants at funerals 
kneeling on the bare ground, during the service. 

The Welsh mode, or rather Celtic generally, of calling 
one’s father’s or mother’s first-cousin, uncle or aunt, is 
still common. ‘To this I may add that traces of English 
being an acquired language, are to be found in the 
Welsh. accent which still lingers among the older 
people, and the purity of their English, both as. to 
grammar and pronunciation, as compared with Hereford- 
shire generally. Under the influence of railways and 
the influx of strangers, these peculiarities are fast dis- 
appearing. 


W.C. Fow te. 














DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF SOUTH 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 


(Continued from p. 374, vol. xiii.) 


We now come to a more important class of houses, some 
of which approach the purely defensive structure, and 
may almost be called the castle proper. One of these, 
however, the so-called Priory House of Moncton, a 
suburb of Pembroke, although built on vaulted base- 
ments, does not present any decided defensive fea- 
tures, as, indeed, might be expected from its situation 
close to the great Castle of Pembroke. Even in its 
present neglected condition it is a very picturesque 
edifice, and of particular interest as being probably the 
only remaining example of an Abbot’s or Prior’s house 
throughout Wales, for such it appears to be. In Fen- 
ton’s time it was occupied by a farmer—but is also stated 
to have been used as the parish workhouse—a state- 
ment not consistent with what Fenton says. It is now 
principally used as a workshop. A view of it, slightly 
differing from the one here given, will be found in the 
Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages (fourteenth 
century), where it is called, not the Prior’s house, but 
the Great Hall, or the Charity Hall, which last 
appellation may be connected with the story of 
its having been used as the poor-house. The as- 
sumption, however, that the building was the Prior’s 
residence creates a slight difficulty, as it is of earlier 
date, according to the author of the work mentioned 
above, than the foundation of the Priory itself, which, as 
Leland states, was founded for Blackfriars by Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, in the reign of Henry the Sixth. 
This difficulty may be partly explained by the fact that 
Arnulf de Montgomery gave the original church of St. 
Nicholas within the castle walls, together with twenty 
carucates of land to the abbey of Sayes, in Normandy, 
and according to the same authority, William Marshall 
subsequently founded, and liberally endowed, a priory 
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for monks of the Benedictine order, and made it a cell to 
the same abbey. It was afterwards seized by Edward III 
into his own hands ; restored by Henry IV; again seized 
by the crown, 19 Hen. VI, and granted to the Duke of 
Gloucester, who made his new foundation a cell to 
St. Alban’s (Fenton, p. 373). If, then, it is a prior’s 
house, and correctly assigned to the fourteenth century, 
it must have been the house of the Benedictine prior. 

The house consists of two portions at right angles to 
each other; that portion which runs parallel with the 
street consisting of only one story, while the other has 
an additional one, reached by an internal newel stair. 
In neither of the two portions, however, is there any 
direct communication with the basements, which are 
vaulted in the usual manner, except that the western 
basement is groined, as at Carew, Manorbier, Stackpole, 
Elidur, and Gumfrestone, as well as in the central 
crypt at Stackpole Court. There are no signs of tracery 
in any of the windows, but, as suggested by the author 
of the Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages, wood 
tracery, as at Tenby, may have been used. Some alter- 
ations appear to have been made since the view given in 
that work was taken, as there are at present no small 
dormer windows in the eastern portion of the house. 
The room to which the exterior staircase leads would in 
an ordinary house be the common hall, which in the 
present instance communicated with the other apart- 
ments, the arrangement of which cannot be clearly made 
out owing to partition walls apparently of later date. 

The rear of the building is difficult of access, and is 
only approached through a stable. On this side is the 
doorway, probably used by the prior and his attendants, 
as leading direct through the park or paddock to the - 
church, so as to avoid going by the public road. In 
Fenton’s time this park was well walled round, and 
contained a dove-cot, the customary appendage to a 
house of importance. 

In the upper part of the building, projecting at right 
angles, is an opening, which is evidently a doorway, but 
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where it led to it is difficult to conjecture. It is 
reached by a newel stair, which starts from an upper 
room resting on a vaulted basement. From the remains 
of corbels beneath it is evident that there was some small 
stage or gallery, which must have been of wood, as there 
is not the least indication of any external stone structure. 
It could not have been intended for hoisting heavy ar- 
ticles to the upper chamber, as it would not have opened 
on such narrow stairs, but on the level of the apartment. 
Unless by means of a ladder, or something of the kind, 
access to the apartment was intended, the use of this 
opening is not easily explained. - 

The chimney stack, already alluded to (p. 196) is one 
of the best, if not the best, existing specimen of the 
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slender elongated shaft as distinguished from the shorter 
and more massive ones so common in parts of this dis- 
trict, and which have been the subject of so many 
theories as to their origin and builders. Very few 
examples of the Moncton class are known to exist. 
Perhaps they were never so much in fashion as their 
more sturdy brothers, and probably only used in more 
important houses, The one at Moncton is certainly 
creditable to the prior’s taste. Another example may ' 
be seen at the back of the house in Pembroke already 
alluded to (p. 197). It is considerably out of the per- 
pendicular, and is so closely surrounded by various 
mean buildings that a good view of it is not to be easily 
obtained. ‘I'he small shafts surmounting portions of the 
opposite castle may be, perhaps, ranked with this divi- 
sion of Pembrokeshire chimneys. 

Nearly opposite St. Mary’s Church in the town of 
Haverfordwest is a transition-Norman substructure of a 
house, which was visited by the members during the 
Haverfordwest meeting. 

The ancient vicarage of Castle Martin, now used as a 
cottage, has a pier of the thirteenth century, with two 
arcades ; but further notice of them is adjourned for the 
present, as illustrations of them and the adjoining church 
will probably appear in an early number of this Journal. 

In the neighbouring parish of Nangle, too frequently 
of late called Angle, still exist evidences of the former 
importance of this district, so much greater than it pos- 
sesses at present. Ata time when the ordinary and most 
easy communication to this part of the country was by 
Milford Haven, a secure occupation of its entrance must 
have been of considerable importance, as it is at this day, 
when strong works are being erected along the shores, 
one of which has been built on the site of a primitive 
earthwork. 

The most remarkable of the structures in Nangle 
village is a square defensive tower, which, from its in- 
ternal arrangements, however, may be placed among 
domestic edifices. Fenton, p. 401, seems to allude to it, 
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and states it to have been the principal residence of the 
Sherburnes, the lords of the place. 

It appears from The Golden Grove Book that Robert 
Sherburne, in the reign of Edward the Third, married 
Isabel, daughter and heir of Stephen, son of Philip de 
Nangle; but, if Fenton is correct, the property thus ac- 
quired could have remained but a very short time in the 
Sherburne family, for, according to the same historian 
of Pembrokeshire, Robert Cradock, of Newton in Rhos, 
married the coheiress of the Sherburnes; and, as he was 
an ancestor of Sir Richard Cradock, more usually known 
as Richard Newton, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
who died in 1444, it is clear that Robert Cradock must 
have been nearly cotemporary with the Sherburne who 
married the heiress of Nangle. Fenton, however, may 
be as incorrect in this statement as he undoubtedly is in 
the very next sentence, when he calls the wife of Richard 
the Chief Justice the heiress of Jestington or Eastington, 
which she certainly was not (Arch. Camb., 1865, p. 25). 
The estate, including the whole of the parish of Nangle, 
with the exception of the church property and one small 
farm, was purchased early in the present century by Mr. 
Mirehouse, the great grandfather of the present owner. 

Fenton has also given a wrong account of this build- 
ing when he states that in his time it was an inn. The 
inn was the present farm-house near the tower. Al- 
though this house is of comparatively modern date, yet 
the adjuncts of a moat, and the medieval detached out- 
buildings still retaining those curious triangular aper- 
tures, so numerous in Manorbier Castle, indicate that the 
present house is the successor of an earlier and more im- 
portant one. A little in the rear is the ancient dove- 
house, which is very similar to the one near Manorbier 
Castle. It is singular, therefore, that two houses of such 
importance should have been built so close to one 
another, unless the singularity may be explained as sug- 
gested by a gentleman residing near Nangle, and who 
has always taken the greatest interest in the preserva- 
tion of the square tower, that both buildings form, in 
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reality,only one large mansion or homestead, more or less 
fortified, the square tower being, as it were, the keep of 
the whole. ‘This may probably be the correct explana- 
tion, unless another suggestion be worth consideration ; 
namely, that when in course of time the square tower 
was not considered so convenient a residence, another 
one better suited to the requirements of the time was 
built near it, and protected by a moat, and, perhaps, 
other works which have now disappeared, for the tower 
appears to have been so strong as not to require any 
additional defences, 

The tower is also said to have been the ancient rectory, 
and the dove-cot, farm-house, and appurtenances, with a 
considerable farm-house adjoining, are the property of 
the sinecure rector of this benefice, which Giraldus 
Cambrensis thought worthy of acceptance. How this 
account is to be reconciled with the property being in 
the hands of the Sherburnes after his time, and how it 
subsequently came back to the church, remains yet to 
be explained. | 

In the tower is the usual vaulted basement, which 
could never have been used for other purposes than 
cellarage or storage. The first floor (see cut 3) is 
reached by a staircase, partly internal and partly ex- 
ternal, afterwards continued by a newel stair, which 
leads to the second and third stories. There are no 
other evidences-.of vaulting employed except in a narrow 
passage between the walls on the level of the second 
story, lighted by small windows on each side. This 
passage leads to a latrina. Each of the stories is pro- 
vided with a fire-place, and the whole arrangement of 
rooms is on a more ample scale than in houses of the 
same time and locality. The large opening opposite the 
fire-place in the first story will be alluded to in the 
notice of the exterior of the building. 

The cut No. 4 gives a faithful representation of the 
exterior. The entrance is not visible from the point 
whence the view was taken, but is above the level 
ground, and approached by stone steps, which conduct 
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to the first floor and the foot of the newel stair leading 
to the upper stories. Close to it is the large opening 
opposite the fire-place (see cut No. 3), and which, 
reaching to the ground, is not a mere window of large 
size. Its use may have been two-fold, either to furnish 
access to the exterior by a ladder or any moveable steps, 
or, as it seems more likely, for hoisting bulky and 
heavy articles not easily introduced by the small stair- 
case in the turret. Exactly over it, and in the story 
above, are two small openings, which have at one time 
been covered with a small projecting roof; and, as there. 
are two small corbels remaining at the base, it would 
appear that a small gallery masked this part of the 
building, and was intended for additional protection to 
the larger opening below, or for working the machinery 
employed in hoisting up heavy goods to the story 
beneath. 

Above are also well-developed corbels, continued 
round the other sides of the building, and which once 
supported a gallery, probably of wood, access to it being 
had by a doorway at the summit of the stairs in the 
tower. By means of the intervals between the corbels, 
the bottom of the walls was protected against sapping 
or undermining, while from the gallery would be dis- 
charged missiles, preventing too close an approach to 
the walls. 

It would be a matter of deep regret if this interesting 
relic of medieval Pembrokeshire were permitted to fall 
to ruin from neglect, or by conversion into a quarry of 
hewn stone. The walls at present seem substantial and 
in fair condition, and very trifling repairs from time to 
time would preserve in its present condition for many 
years. 

At the back of some cottages lining the principal 
street of the village exist the ruins of a large square 
building, which has little in common with the majority 
of Pembrokeshire remains. The present building ap- 
pears to be tolerably complete in itself with the excep- 
tion of the entrance, which was probably fortified, if 
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such an inference can be drawn from the deeply splayed 
opening, half-window and half toophole, a part of which 
appears to the left of the cut (No. 5) representing the 


Nangle. No. 5. 


interior. It is questionable whether the building con- 
sisted of one or two stories ; if the former, the arrange- 
ments must have been confined to the basement, and a 
large hall above. The basement must have been ill- 
provided with light, while the hall, from the size of its 
windows, must have been unusually well lit. No traces 
of the usual vaulting exist. The floor of the hall was 
supported by a huge beam running the length of the 
hall, the joists also resting on ledges carried along each 
side of the room. In the angle is a small doorway, 
apparently leading to nothing, unless access to the upper 
story was obtained through this entrance by wooden 
steps capable of being removed at pleasure. This may 
have been the case, as there are no traces of any interior 
or exterior stairs. 

Whatever external offices once existed have vanished, 
and have been succeeded by pig-sties and other un- 
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seemly buildings. ‘The recess with a stone shelf seems 


to have served as a cupboard. Cut No. 6 gives the ex- 
terior. 








Nangle. No. 6. 


Of the history of the house nothing is known. Fenton 
(p. 402) quotes Canon Lewis’ opinion as communicated 
to Brown Willis in 1719, that it had been, or at least 
was, generally reputed to have been a nunnery. ‘This 
story is preferred by Fenton to another; namely, that 
three sisters and coheiresses built each a house—one, 
the castle ; another, this square building ; and the third, 
a mansion at a little distance to the south-east, called 
the Hall. The three buildings are, however, of such dif- 
ferent periods and characters as to enable us at once to 
include this particular tradition among similarones found 
in all parts of the country concerning these mythical co- 
operative sisters. In confirmation of the nunnery theory, 
Fenton states that the site of a church could be easily 
made out in a field to the west of the village, called 
the Church-field. But even this circumstance throws 
little light on the matter. All that can be said is, that 
if this half-house half-castle was a nunnery, Pembroke- 
shire nunneries must have been very different from other 
nunneries. The same story of a nunnery was told of a 
house in St. David’s which has been demolished a few 
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years ago, but which was in reality a house not unlike 
some of those mentioned in this notice. This building 
was of moderate dimensions, and consisted simply of a 
vaulted basement, with apartments above, and could 
never have been anything but a superior kind of house 
of the time. The street is, or was, called Nun Street 
after the mother of St. David, and, being probably the 
oldest building in the street, thus obtained the name of 
Nunnery. 

There are no marked details of the house in Nangle 
whereby its date can be accurately decided, but it does 
not appear to be anterior to the fifteenth century, and 
may be a century later. 

One of the most perfect, if not the most perfect, ex- 
amples of the domestic architecture of the district is the 
house of Eastington or Iseston, at no great distance from 
Nangle, and situated close to the shore of the bay of 
that name. In some early deeds it is spelt Estyngeston ; 
but its earlier form was Jestynton or Jestynstown, being 
so called after its founder, Jestyn,a grandson of Howell 
Dda. ‘The original name was probably Tre-Jestyn, or, 
as the Anglo-Norman would call it, Jestyngton. There 
are numerous instances, in Pembrokeshire, of the same 
change from the Welsh to the English form. 

This building is not only one of the most perfect, but 
it is one which presents least difficulty as to its real 
date, which is that of the reign of Edward II, as fixed 
by Mr. J. H. Parker. The property came into the Per- 
rot family by the marriage of Stephen, the first of the 
Pembrokeshire line, with one of the two coheiresses of 
Meirchion (ap Rhys), the great-grandson of Jestyn. 
The present structure, therefore, could not have been 
erected by this Stephen Perrot; nor is it certain that it 
occupies the site of the original house. The Perrots, 
however, resided here for many generations, although 
Fenton thinks that, after the acquisition of Haroldston 
by marriage, their principal residence was transferred to 
the more agreeable neighbourhood of Haverfordwest, 
near which Haroldston is situated. But however this 
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may be, it continued in the possession of the Perrots 
until the attainder of Sir John, the Lord Deputy. His 
grandson, Hugh, a younger son of Sir John Phillips of 
Picton, was of this place, as appears from the Dale Castle 
Genealogies (p. 129), and from his tombstone, partly ille- 
gible, in Rhoscrowther church. During the close of the 
seventeenth, and nearly the whole of the eighteenth, 
century, it was the chief residence of the Meares family, 
from whom the estate was purchased, circa 1840, by 
Mr. Common Sergeant Mirehouse, the son of the pur- 
chaser of Nangle. 

The building consists of the usual vaulted basements 
and the apartments above, consisting of two, namely, 
the great hall, reached by an external flight of steps ; 
and a smaller one adjoining it, for more private use. 
The hall was lit by a small Early English two-light win- 
dow at each end; others probably also once existed in 
the other parts of the building, but have since been re- 
placed by square ones of a later date. A small newel- 
staircase leads to the little tower on the roof, whence a 
wide prospect towards the haven can be had. This might 
also serve as an additional defence to the angle between 
the two parts of the building, shewn in the accompany- 
ing illustration. (Cut No. 7.) The present flight of stone 
steps is not the original one. The vaulted basements are 
not provided with means of warming, as is so frequently 
the case. ‘They are, however, more lofty and spacious 
than usual in the district,and may have been intended for 
occupation,not merely as a repository for stores. The pre- 
sent lights in them are not original. The modern house 
of the Meares, recently removed, abutted on the western 
wall of the main building, and a farmhouse stands at 
present on the other side; so that, as might be expected 
under the circumstances, no remains of external offices 
or defensive walls can be made out. There is, however, 
no doubt that in the present building we have substan- 
tially a complete residence of the early part of the four- 
teenth century, and that it is not a remnant of a more 
extensive structure, as Fenton states. 
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.' In the parish of St. Issel, about four miles from Tenby, 
is a building which, like that last noticed, approaches 
the castle rather than a domestic edifice. It takes its 
name of Bonvil Court from one De Bonville,’ its Anglo- 
‘Norman possessor ; the date, however, of whose arrival 
in these parts is uncertain. If he was among the first 
settlers,the present building could not have been erected 
by him, as it must be assigned to the Edwardian time. 
As, however, there is another place of the same name, 
although in a slightly different form, near Cowbridge in 
Glamorganshire, called Bonvilston, or Boulston, the 
Pembrokeshire De Bonville may be an offshoot of the 
Glamorganshire family, and have come into the posses- 
sion of Bonville Court at a later date. Now, according 
to Fenton, Nicholas De Bonville was returned as pos- 
sessing lands in Coedtraeth, within which: Bonville Court 
stands, in the time of Edward II. He may, perhaps, 
therefore, have been the builder. Allusion has been 
already made to the contrast of ancient and modern 
Pembrokeshire as regards its woods. Coedtraeth is an 
example, where the only evidence of its former woods 
and forests is to be found in the first syllable of that 
name. 

Cut No. 8 represents the front of the house, which, 
‘like that of the square tower at Nangle, is provided with 
internal communication by a newel stair placed in an 
angle of the higher tower. The entrance on the right 
hand leads to the interior of the larger basement, and 
to the stairs which conduct to the upper chambers and 
the exterior of the roof. At the opposite end of the 
building is another entrance, which merely opens into 
a very narrow vaulted room, or rather a wide passage, 
which was evidently intended for stores only. Over it 
and the adjoining basement is the large upper chamber, 
which is vaulted in the same manner as the basements. 


1 As many of the Anglo-Norman settlers in South Wales came from 
the opposite shores, it is, as suggested by Mr. G, T. Clark, probable 
that the De Bonvilles of Glamorganshire are connected with the 
families of that name in Devon and Somersetshire. 
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As you enter there is a large fireplace on the right hand, 


and beyond it a window; which, however, is a later 
insertion, like that beneath, which lights the basement. 


(See cut No. 9.) The original windows were doubt- 
lessly better adapted for defensive purposes than the 
present one. 








Bonville Court. No. 8 


In the middle of the building is an opening, the sill of 
which is level with the floor of the upper chamber. The 
use of this opening appears to have been the same as 
the one at Nangle, namely the hoisting up bulky articles, 
such as could not be easily conveyed up the stairs, 
There are no traces of any supporting corbels which 
might have supported a small projecting gallery such as 
might have commanded the entrances below on each 
side. At some period an additional building has been 
reared against the front, but has long since been de- 
stroyed. ‘The fragment of a wall still remaining may 
have been connected with this addition, and which may 
have been made when the windows in the principal 
chamber were inserted, and the mansion in general been 
adapted for more modern requisitions, 
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Originally there were parapets all round the build- 
ing; and, as the rooms below the roof are stone-vaulted, 
there was good footing for defensive purposes. There 
appears also to have been a square court which enclosed 





Bonville Court, No. 9. 


the building, one side of which seems to correspond with 
the present low garden wall in front. ‘The whole 
building is far inferior in size and importance to those 
of Eastington and Nangle, but is nevertheless a valuable 
example of domestic buildings at a period when the 
country was still unsettled, and the security of such pro- 
perty depended more on the strength of the building and 
occupants than parchment deeds. Of its history little is 
known,except that a Welsh family of good descent came 
into possession at an early period. ‘The first, who assumed 
the surname of Jones, married an Elliot of Amroth, a 
place not far distant. His son William married a 
daughter of Walter Philpin, of Tenby, a neighbour on 
the other side, and whose mother was Jane, sole heir of 
Thomas Perrot, of Scotsborough ; and, as in the time of 
L. Dwnn, the owner of Bonville quartered Perrot, this 


coat may have been thus assumed. 
6: 
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‘ It is in a very neglected condition, and appears to be 
an appurtenance common to some cottages at its foot; 
and which are occupied by coal-miners. The walls, 
however, are in tolerably sound condition. 

For the present the Domestic Architecture of South 
Pembrokeshire may be considered sufficiently illus- 
trated; but, as there are probably many other remains 
of the same varied character and importance, it is to be 
hoped that this imperfect notice given in the Journal of 
the Association may induce members who reside in that 
part of the country to turn their attention to the sub- 
ject, and communicate the result of their investigations. 
But another, and perhaps more desirable, object will be 
attained if the owners of such houses can be induced to 
place a proper value on them, and preserve as far as 
possible such memorials of their predecessors as are 
worthy of preservation, not only from their individual 
character, but as furnishing a safe and clear insight into 
the manner of life in a district so peculiarly situated as 
was the southern portion of Pembrokeshire. 


E. L. BarnweE tt. 























NOTES ON A PORTION OF THE MATGORN-YR- 
“- “YCH CANAWG, OR THE HORN CORE OF 
THE GREAT OX. 


FROM THE CHURCH OF LLANDDEWI BREVI, CARDIGANSHIRE, 


Two summers ago I was engaged in tracing glacial 
phenomena in that wild district of South Wales which 
lies between Llandovery and Tregarron, and which, oc- 
cupying a hill country between the Towy and Teivy 
rivers, rises in the hill of Craig Twrch to the height of 
more than two thousand feet above the sea. I was ac- 
companied by my friend the Rev. James Hughes, of 
Glan Rheidol, Cardiganshire, and the Berrow, Worces- 
tershire, who was my guide over the hills, and conducted 
me to Llanddewi Brevi, a place of considerable interest 
in the ecclesiastical history of Wales, for it was here 
that a synod was held for the suppression of the Pelagian 
heresy a.pD. 519. Here also preached St. David, the 
patron Saint of Wales, and here, according to Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who visited Llanddewi Brevi, in the reign 
of Henry II, a.p. 1188, was wrought a notable miracle, 
oer rather inirheles, for “when all the fathers assembled 
enjoyned St. David to preach, he commanded a child 
which attended him, and had lately been restored to life 
by him, to spread a napkin under his feet, and, standing 
upon it, he began to expound the Gospel and the law 
to the audience. All the while that his oration con- 
tinued a snow-white dove descending from heaven sat 
upon his shoulder; and, moreover, the earth on which 
he stood raised itself under him till it became a hill, from 
whence his voyce, like a trumpet, was clearly heard and 
understood by all, both near and far off. On the top of 
which hill a church was afterwards built which remains 
to this day” (Giraldus in vita St. David apud Cressy, 
lib. ii, cap. 11). 

~ The principal reason of our visit to Llanddewi Brevi 
was to see the church where once was suspended the 
horn of that gigantic ox which was seen by Bishop 
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Gibson, and is described in his additions to Camden’s 
Britannia, written in the time of William III (edit. 
1695), as having been there ever since the time of St. 
David. 

“This Matkorn,” says Gibson, “ seemed to me a very 
remarkable curiosity. For if it be not really (as the 
name implies) the interior horn of an ox, it very much 
resembles it, and yet is so weighty that it seemed abso- 
lutely petrified. It is full of large cells or holes, and 
the circumference of it at the root is about seventeen 
inches” (Gibson’s Camden, ed. 1695, p. 644, 645). 

Again, about 1813 or 1814, all that was left of the 


*“*Matkorn” was seen by Rees, who describes a fragment 


of what was seen by Gibson as being still preserved in 
the church, but as being “no more than a foot in length.” 

This is, I have no doubt, the relic which I have now 
to submit to your inspection, and it has been preserved 
in the family of Mr. Hughes, of Glan Rheidol, since the 
year 1823. (See label on the Matkorn.) 

Before I enter upon the history of what this “Mat- 
korn” proves to be, I would invite attention to a few of 
the Welsh traditions respecting the former existence of 
Jarge horned animals in South Wales. My friend Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, who took much interest in the specimen, 
sent me the following extract from William Owen’s 
Welsh Dictionary, 1803 :— 


_ “ Banawg, prominent, conspicuous, notable. Ychain banawg, 
the large-horned oxen, were some kind of animals formerly in 
Wales, probably either the moose, the elk, or bison, most pro- 
bably the latter. These gave rise to many stories which are 
current over all Wales; and there is hardly a lake but is as- 
serted in the neighbourhood to be the one out of which the 
Ychain banawg drew theAvanc, another terrible animal under 
the name of the beaver. At Llanddewi Brevi they shewed till 
lately some very large horns, which they asserted were those of 
the Ycain banawg. Caine yr Ycain banawg is a strange piece 
of music, still known to a few, intended as an imitation of the 
lowing and rattling of the chains of the Ygain banawg in draw- 
ing the Avanc out of the lake.” 


_ There is a note in Gough’s additions to Camden which 
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does not appear in Gibson’s additions to the Britannia, 
viz., that “the oxen called ychen bannog drew away a 
monstrous beaver dead.” Professor Ramsay, however, 
informs me that Mr. Williams of Treffos, and Mr. Johnes 
of Dolaucothy, both accomplished Welsh scholars, are of 
. opinion that the avanc, which some consider to mean 
the beaver, is the name of some water monster which, in 
these days, at least, is fabulous. 

So much for the Welsh traditions of certain gigantic 
oxen, and some other animal now extinct. It remains 
for us to see if we can gather some germs of fact from 
the clouds of tradition. 

This precious relic from the church of Llanddewi 
Brevi was entrusted to my care, and I forwarded it to 
Sir Charles Lyell, who was so good as to consult Mr. 
Boyd Dawkins, a gentleman well-known for his know- 
ledge of the comparative anatomy of the extinct mam- 
malia, and especially for his researches respecting the 
extinct boves (oxen). The following letter was for- 
warded to me respecting the Matkorn :— 

“ Dear Sir Cuarzes,—I have just examined the fragment 
of horn core. Its great size and curvature prove the animal 
to which it belonged to have been the great Urus—Bos primi- 
genius, that Charlemagne hunted in the forests of Achen, and 
the monks of St. Galle ate on their feast-days. ‘The date of its 
disappearance from Britain is uncertain; any light, therefore, 
that can be thrown upon the question is of very great value. 
The condition of the fragment proves that it was derived from 
a peat bog, or alluvium, and most probably from those of the 
Teivy, either at Lampeter or at Gors Goch. 

“I am, dear Sir Charles, yours truly, 
“'W. Boxyp Dawesins.” 


“‘ To Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., 73, Harley Street.” 


With respect to Mr. Dawkins’ remarks as to the 
derivation of the Matkorn from a peat bog or alluvium, 
I would observe that near Tregaron, and within a few 
miles of Llanddewi Brevi, there is a large morass which 
was undoubtedly once the bed of a considerable lake, 
and which lake was formed by the damming up of the 
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waters of the Teivy by masses of glacial till which were 
transported from the hill regions. The Teivi opposite 
Tregaron flows through a gorge excavated in this bar- 
rier of till, which contains numerons large and small 
boulders of ice-grooved stones. It is singular also that 
a long bank of glacial till which extends for some dis- 
tance towards the east and west is called “Cwys Ychain 
Banawg,” or “the furrow of the Bannog oxen”, tradition 
ascribing the raising of this bank to the great powers of 
these large-horned oxen. 

It is at the bottom of such a morass as that near Tre- 
garon that geologists would expect to find the remains 
both of the Bos primigenius, and the beaver, which 
(whether or not it is the animal associated with the 
legends of the great ox) we know frequented the shores 
of the Teivy in the days of Henry II, but which appears 
to have become extinct before the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth (Camden’s Britannia). The Llostlydan (broad tail) 
was, it appears, a rare animal in the days of Hywel Dda 
(a.p. 907), as its skin was valued at the high price of one 
hundred and twenty pence, whereas that of the avanci or 
water-dog (otter) was valued at eightpence. The descrip- 
tion given by Giraldus Cambrensis of the habits of the 
beaver is very remarkable. He says “they construct 
their castles in the middle of the rivers, making use of 
the animals of their own species instead of carts, who 
by a wonderful mode of carriage convey the trees from’ 
the woods to the rivers.” The zoologist will not fail to 
remark that the description by Giraldus of the ways and 
habits of the beaver of the eivy correspond precisely 
with the habits of the social or Canadian beaver, whereas 
the European beaver, as now known, isa solitary animal 
with habits more like those of the otter. 

« The remains of the beaver have been found in several 
parts of England in peat mosses, and alluvial deposits.. 
I have seen the jaws and heads of both old and young 
animals, which were obtained from the ancient lake 
beds of Cambridgeshire. Remains were found by the 
late Mr. Hugh Strickland in old river silt on the 
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banks of the Isis.1 In short, there is no doubt whatever 
that the beaver was an occupant of our British rivers 
within the historic period. I am also of opinion, as 
regards the specimen before us, that when we combine 
its recent appearance, being only subfossilised, with 
the legendary lore of the Welsh respecting the great 
oxen, there is little doubt that the Bos primigenius was 
a contemporary of the beaver, and lived in Wales until 
that comparatively recent period when man came upon 
the scene to chronicle his existence in his traditions. 


W. S. Syauonps, of Pendock. 





MONA ANTIQUA. 


On the broad and rather bare summit of a limestone 
eminence half-a-mile north-east of the main road leading 
from Pentraeth to Llanerchymedd, in the county of An- 
glesey, contiguous to the farms of Pant-y-Saer and Tyd- 
dyn Tudur, in the parish of Llanfairmathafarneithaf, may 
still be seen the remains of the small.cromlech repre- 
sented in the annexed sketch. Its rectangular chamber, 





Cromlech, Pant-y-Saer, 


which presents its sides to the cardinal points, is eight 
feet long by six wide, its length being in the direction 
of east and west. ‘The dimensions of its capstone are 


1 In Mrs. Strickland’s collection at Jardine Hall. 
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nine feet each way, with.a mean thickness of two and 
a-half feet. This partly dismounted stone now appears 
in a standing position, with its south-eastern corner, 
which is considerably rounded off, resting on the ground, 
whilst its other corners are elevated and sustained by the 
few remaining supporters. The broken and jagged lime- 
stone slabs, one foot thick, which constitute the sup- 
ports, rise to the height of three and a-half feet above 
the present level of the chamber floor. They were 
doubled in parts, as appears by the arrangement of those 
left, or, at least, were so placed as to greatly overlap 
each other. I am not aware that there is anything re- 
markable connected with this cromlech, unless it is that 
stones so small should have been selected in a district 
where large ones abound. Beneath the weather-worn 
faces of the limestone cliffs in this parish, blocks and 
slabs of unusual dimensions lie quarried by the hand of 
nature ready for cromlech or other purposes. It would 
appear that a high situation was preferred, overlooking 
it may be favourite haunts of the person interred, or 
scenes of his former rule or inheritance, and the builders 
of his tomb used the materials nearest at hand. The 
existence of a covering mound in the original state of 
the cromlech is plainly indicated by the depth of soil 
which surrounds the structure. 


Hue Pricuarp. 


Dinam, July 10th, 1867. 

















Correspondence. 





POWYSLAND CLUB PUBLICATIONS, No. 1. 
CORRECTION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—In the first number of the Powysland Club Collections, His- 
torical and Archeological, I find that the author has made an assertion 
that my ancestor, David, whom he, with Dr. Powel, calls the sixth 
* son of Prince Gruffydd ap Gwenwynwyn, but whom all the MSS. in 
the British Museum, which treat on the subject, affirm to be the fifth 
son) had probably received ordination before a.p. 1290, since his 
lands were then confirmed to him only for the term of his natural 
life. (See page 75.) The lord David died before a.p. 1308. The 
reason of this is as Dr. Powell and other Welsh authorities state, and 
as I have stated in my paper of the Arch. Camb. for January 1867, 
that this was done by virtue of a family compact, in which it was 
agreed (in consequence of the opposition of Llewelyn, John, David 
and Gruffydd Fychan to the claims of Hawys Gadarn, their niece) that 
her said uncles, Llewelyn, John, David and Gruffydd Fychan, should 
enjoy their portion, and the same to descend to their heirs male per- 
petually ; but in default of such heirs male, the same was to descend 
to Hawys and her heirs. 

The Harl. MSS. 4181, 2299, 1793; Add. MSS. 9864-9865, assert 
that David married Elina, illegitimate daughter of Howel ap Madoc 
ap Gruffydd Maelor, by whom he had issue two daughters, his co- 
heirs: Margaret, my ancestress, and Mary, ancestress of the late Sir 
Edward Manley Pryce, of Newtown Hall, Bart. 


I am ete. I. Youpr Wa. H1npe. 


P.S.—I am fully corroborated in what I stated to you in my last 
letter, that my ancestor David was the fifth son of Gruffydd ap 
Gwenwynwyn, and not a priest or likely to be one. By Prince Gruffydd’s 
disposal of his land between his sons (see pages 38 and 41): to his 
fourth son, John, who was a priest, he concedes four townships, for 
the term of his natural life only; but to his fifth son, David, he con- 
cedes four townships, to himself and the heirs of his body lawfully. 
begotten; a clear, convincing proof that he had not been brought up 
for the priesthood. I take this opportunity of stating that Mallt, the 
wife of Jenkyn Lloyd, of Clochfaen, was the daughter of Morgan ap 
David, of Lilanbrynmair, ap Jeuan ap David Gethyn, descended from 
Aleth, king of Dyfed. (Harl. MSS. 1969, 2299; Add. MSS, 9865. 


To the above a learned correspondent adds :— 
*‘T have seen Harl, 2299, and also Mr. Youde Hinde’s contribution 
to the Archwologia Cambrensis, respecting the daughters of David ap 
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Gruffydd. They agree in every particular; in fact the lines dis- 
tinguishing the legitimate from the illegitimate children are so very 
distinctly marked, that a mistake would be almost impossible. At 
folio 878 is a note informing us that the reason the daughters of 
David ap Gruffydd did not inherit their father’s possessions, was that 
in consequence of his rebellion against his niece, the lands were to 
descend to the male issue only—thus corroborating Dr. Powell’s 
statement.” 1 am, etc., 

‘ James A. Burt. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sr1r,—One who, like myself, is in the habit of speaking a good 
deal in various places on technical subjects, naturally suffers a good 
deal at the hands of local reporters. As they will not take down 
one’s words, and as they cannot analyse what they do not understand, 
their reports are of course simple nonsense. When the nonsense does 
not get beyond the columns of a local paper, it is best to leave it 
alone. The mass of readers will not know that it is nonsense, and 
the few who do know will also know that I, or any other scholar, 
cannot have uttered such nonsense. It becomes more serious when 
the nonsense finds its way from the local paper into some publication 
of a higher character. This has been my lot with regard to what I 
said at various stages of the late meeting of the Cambrian Archeo- 
logical Association at Hereford. The nonsense of the Hereford 
papers has found its way into the Archaologia Cumbrensis, And 
some of the nonsense put into my mouth is very grievous nonsense, 
making me talk in an utterly meaningless way on my own subjects. 
I must, therefore, trouble you with a few corrections. 

First, I must ask, in all humility, as the Hereford papers doubtless 
know my intentions better than myself, what is my “ intended history 
of Godwine?’ Also, who made Godwine a prince? How could 
Godwine have any connexion with Wales or anywhere else in 1063, 
ten years after his death? What I did read were extracts from 
the forthcoming second volume of my History of the Norman Con- 
quest, on “ Zhe House of Godwine in connexion with Herefordshire and 
Wales.” Of Godwine himself of course I had nothing to say; but the 
local chairman, with what meaning is best known to himself, changed 
** House” into “ Honour ;” and the local reporter, after hearing all 
about Harold’s great campaign against Gruffydd, seemed, by his 
report, to think that Godwine, Harold and Gruffydd were all one and 
the same man. 

I turn to p. 407. I made some remarks ona paper read by Mr. 
Edmunds, seemingly a local antiquary, showing some creditable 
research, though of course not up to the mark in point of criticism. 
A writer who, unless the reporters have belied Mr. Edmunds also; 
talks of “‘ finding it distinctly stated by Caradoc, the Welsh historian, 
Sharon Turner, and others,” that so and so happened in 586 cannot 
of course be accepted by any critical historian as a serious antagonist, 
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Still it was creditable to Mr. Edmunds to have heard of Creoda 
King of the Mercians at all, and his paper started some interesting 
questions. 

Now, as to my own share in the matter, it is really hard, when I 
am taking such pains to persuade people that Englishmen are, and 
always have been, Englishmen, to be myself made to talk about 
“‘ early Saxon Kings.’”’ As to Credenhill, I had never heard the name 
before, and I, therefore, gave Mr. Edmunds a warning, as he seemed 
going rather too fast in his etymologies. I have since gone carefully 
into the matter. Mr, Edmunds is partly right and partly wrong. He 
is right in deriving Credenhill from the proper name Creoda or Crida. 
But he has not the least ground for connecting it with Creoda, King of 
the Mercians. 

Creoda or Crida—Creoda being of course the earlier and Crida the 
later form of the name—appears in the English Chronicles under the 
year 593, as dying in that year. Under the years 626 and 725 he is 
spoken of as a forefather of Offa. Comparing Beda, Eccl. Hist. ii, 14, 
with the genealogy at the end of Florence (vol. i., p. 268, Thorpe) 
it would seem that he was the same prince whom Beda speaks of as 
Cearl. That he was the founder of the Mercian kingdom is an inference 
drawn by Henry of Huntingdon, A. 584 (M.H.B. 714, C.) “ Regnum 
Merce incipit, quod, ut ex scriptis conjicere possumus, primus obtinuit.”’ 

Had I known or remembered that the name ‘‘Creodan hy!” exists 
elsewhere, I should not have doubted Mr. Edmunds’ derivation. A 
priori, I thought a Herefordshire place was likely to have a Welsh 
name. But I find that there are several places called from the proper 
name Creoda. Among others there is one called “Creodan hyl.” 
See Cod. Dip. v. 78, 138. 

But this Creodan hyl, as also Creodantreow, and several names of 
the same origin (including Crediton, in Devonshire, ) is not on Mercian 
ground, It is evidently in Wiltshire. All the places named from Creoda 
that I can find are not Mercian, but West-Saxon. Criddesho, in 
Worcester, i is indeed mentioned as a doubtful charter of Offa (Cod. 
Dipl. i. 167); but Criddesho can hardly come from Creoda or Crida. 
Credenhill, in Herefordshire, seems not to be mentioned in any 
charter. 

It is hardly conceivable that any of these West-Saxon places can have 
been called after Creoda the Mercian. The name is, doubtless, one 
of the old heroic names, like Offa and many others, which gradually 
went out of use. It never occurs again in the Chronicles. There is 
no Creoda in Domesday. You might as well look for an Achilleus in 
Thucydides, or for a Moses in the Books of Kings. But it must have 
been a great name, whether historical or mythical, in earlier times, to 
have so many places called after it. But there is nothing to connect 
either the Herefordshire Credenhill, or any other, with the Creoda 
spoken of in the Chronicles. 

I am half ashamed to have to say that I never uttered such stuff as 
that I did not think that Creoda was an Anglian at all, and that I 
was inclined to assign the establishment of Mercia to Ceawlin of 
Wessex! The only thing at all like this that I ever saw was a play- 
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bill which I once saw on the walls at Salisbury, promising the per- 
formance of a tragedy called ‘“‘ The Sea-King’s Vow,” in which one of 
the characters was “‘ Mercia, King of Wessex.” (I, however, com- 
mended .the playwright for knowing that a in English is a masculine 
termination, not like the people who call their daughters Ida and Ella, 
or the historians who torment one with Edgiva and Editha.) What 
I did say was of course to point out that the land of the Magesetas 
did not become English till the time of Offa, and that the first English 
conqueror who came anywhere near to it was not the Mercian, and, 
therefore, Anglian, Creoda, but the Welsh-Saxon Ceawlin. I do not 
understand about Ceawlin’s “‘ reaching as far as Malvern.” Dr. Guest 
has shown that his conquests reached as far as Cheshire. Unluckily 
there are people who venture to talk and write about early English 
history without reading Dr. Guest. 

Again, I did not say that Ewias Harold was called after ‘ some 
other Harold.” I mentioned the particular Harold, namely Harold, 
the son of Ralph (‘timidus Dux Radulphus’’) the son of Godgifu, 
the daughter of Aithelred and Alfgifu-Emma. He must, however, 
have got possession of it after the Domesday survey, as Ewias appears 
there in the possession of Ailfred of Marlborough. Harold’s own 
estates in Domesday lie elsewhere. 

Having dwelt so long on these weightier historical points, I have 
no time to talk of merely architectural matters, or I might find some- 
thing to say about the minsters both of Hereford and of Leominster. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Somerleaze, Wells, Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 
November 30th, 1867. 





HMiscellancous Potices. 


Cettic Tumut or Dorset.—This work, in folio, by C. Warne, 
Esq., F.S.A., is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of early 
British antiquities. It is illustrated with many copper plate engrav- 
ings and woodcuts, and is the product of long personal research and 
careful comparison. Two companion works have also been compiled 
by the same author; one an Illustrated Map of Dorset, of admirable 
execution, the other Dorsetshire, its Vestiges, Celtic, Roman and Danish, 
as well as a most useful general index, classified. We may observe 
that the author has been long favourably known, not only in the county 
of Dorset, but amongst antiquaries and archeologists generally, as a 
most persevering and pains-taking enquirer into the early history of 
his native county; and his object in conducting his researches has been 
to endeavour thereby to elucidate somewhat of the history of its earliest 
inhabitants; and to render his work more valuable, he has, in addition 
to his own investigations, availed himself of the labours of others so 
far as attainable, by which he is enabled to present a complete history 
of the tumuli of Dorset. 
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Davin Hueues, M.A., anp H1s Free Grammar Scnoor at 
Beaumaris —This is a short historical essay compiled by one of our 
members at Beaumaris, J. Williams, Esq., who is also taking part in 
the elucidation of antiquities in Anglesey, lately resumed in our pages. 
We understand that similar researches on local subjects of antiquarian 
interest are likely to proceed from the same source, and, if so, good 
service will be done. In the present instance, much curious infurma- 
tion is collected, and the pamphlet is a valuable addition to what is 
already known about Beaumaris. The lists of masters and exhibi- 
tioners are interesting, and the collection of Latin prayers (not very 
correctly printed, however) is curious. There is a great deal to be 
said about the old families, family houses, traditions and customs of 
Anglesey, as well as about its early remains, and we rejoice at finding 
the attention of some of our more active members again directed to 
the subject. The biographical account of David Hughes, the worthy 
founder (1603), is peculiarly well drawn up; we should like to see 
equally comprehensive accounts of all our old grammar schools in 


Wales. 


RK ebiewos. 


Tue ARcH OLOGY OF THE PEAK oF DERBYSHIRE. By HENRY 
H. Vate, Architect, Liverpool. 


Tuts is the title of a paper by an author whose account of the South 
Wales castles we recently mentioned. Like it, this short pamphlet, 
the form which it has taken since it was read to the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, is written in a lively graphic manner well 
, calculated to interest the general reader, at the same time that it may 
instruct him. The subject is full of opportunities for effecting this 
double purpose, and the author profits by them with skill. His ac- 
count of Haddon Hall is peculiarly interesting to the architect and 
antiquary, as well as to the uninformed tourist ; but he is also a good 
describer of natural scenery, and his account of the caverns and other 
wonders of the Peak constitutes this pamphlet into a satisfactory 
guide-book to the district. 
His criticisms on Chatsworth and Haddon are good. 


“Sir Jeffrey Wyattville (?) designed Chatsworth House, but Derbyshire 
should have inspired his genius with a style more in harmony with the 
scenery—the Tors, the caverns, the dales, shut in by limestone walls of rugged 
splendour—but Sir Jeffrey fell upon evil times, which must be his apology. 
Most of the contemporaneous Derbyshire and Cheshire houses possess very 
similar characteristics—wings and pediments, pilasters, urns and vases, ad 
nauseam, being the architectural incubi of the time, as we shall find at 
Lyme Hall, Burleigh House, Worksop Manor, and Chatsworth. In how 
much better taste Vanbrugh treated his works, Castle Howard and Blen- 
heim, with their irregularly broken-up but well-balanced plans and glorious 
sky-lines, like some of the earlier Elizabethan houses, such as Wollaton and 
the home of Bess of Hardwick and grand old Haddon Hall, where we hope 
to linger awhile, after exhausting the wonders of Chatsworth, for in spite 
of all adverse criticism, Chatsworth has much for us to see and admire. 
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Chatsworth is imposing from mere size and grandeur, and its rich tone of 
colour. Haddon and the other ancient houses touch our English feelings, 
and we love them. Chatsworth reminds us of Italian grandeur, and it 
excites our wonder rather than our love. 

“The interior of Chatsworth struck us as being bare and cold, and with 

the exception of the sculpture gallery, and the original sketches of great 
artists, and the wonderful oak carvings that Grinling Gibbons would not 
_ have been ashamed to own, we saw nothing to detain us long in the interior 
of Chatsworth House. 
- “Notso with the gardens. Whatever Paxton touched he turned to beauty ; 
this will be observed at every turn, and not least in the marvellous ridge 
and furrow roof, the prototype of all the Crystal Palaces, and filled with the 
sumptuous foliage of the tropics; plane trees, indiarubber trees, bread plants, 
and a hundred others, with somewhat less familiar titles, growing here as 
freshly and luxuriantly as if the broad Pacific’s waves still lapped their 
twisted roots and moistened their green and oily bark cells; growing here, 
nor feeling our biting winter blasts; growing here, and flourishing in a 
tropical atmosphere, as if hail, and snow, and sleet, and Derbyshire rain 
were thousands of miles away, even as those forest monsters grew that 
formed our mighty coal fields millions of ages ago. 

‘¢ Looking down from the Eagle Tower at Haddon, we wonder at the per- 
fect state of repair of the roofs and masonry. This ancient structure has 
already outlived two Chatsworths, and may, if looked to, outlive another 
Chatsworth yet. Much of this freshness of appearance may be owing to 
the grand high chimneys, which serve to carry the smoke clean away, and 
leave the masonry untainted and unimpaired by the products of combus- 
tion, which are driven into the stonework by the battery of the elements in 
most buildings of a classical type, and these soon tell a tale upon the classic 
urn, statue, and balustrade. We are not of those who would make a modern 
mansion like the hermit cell of tonsured priest or childless celibate ; the 
bare Gothic of the twelfth century, the pre-Raffaelite in domestic architec- 
ture, we would not seek out or encourage; but our middle age houses, such 
as Haddon, have never been surpassed either in ssthetic or constructive 
excellence, Here Haddon Hall stands almost unimpaired, and with charms 
that attract all visitors to linger along its corridors and pace its echoing 
courtyards, as the imagination endeavours to re-people it with all the cele- 
brated men and beautiful women whose wisdom and excellence speak to_us 
from its painted oriels and fretted roofs and emblazoned panellings.” 


Celtic antiquaries will do well to make a note of the following: 


“In the neighbourhood of Hathersage are some curious and interesting 
remains of ancient British castrametation. The fort called the ‘Carl’s 
work ’ occupies one end of an isolated hill, the other portions of the hill 
have steep escarpments that serve for protection. 

The object of forts so constructed was for shelter of the garrison and 
cattle of the adjacent land during the inroads of the enemy. The vallum 
is about eighteen feet wide; the outer face or scarp is lined with masonry, 
and extends one hundred and fifty feet in a straight line across the gorge of 
the hill. There is a gateway seven feet two inches wide on the south side. 

“Some of the stones of this fort are fourteen feet long and four feet high. 
The position of the entrance and the arrangements of the approaches dis- 
- play considerable foresight and strategical skill on the part of those who 
constructed this ancient military work. 

“On Eyam Moor are the remains of a stone circle and of a so-called rock 
basin wer 5 to those of Cornwall and Devonshire, to which so much mystery 
is attached.” 
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